7th March, 1936 —— 
No happier event could happen than a pact between Germany, F: oe 2 
y, England and Japan. This would ensure the P f th 
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Reprinted from “Catholic Herald.” 


The Franco-Soviet Pact 


SHORT time ago the evening press gave alarming news of an encounter of 
Soviet aeroplanes with Japanese troops on the Mongolian border; the reports 
were such as to give the impression that war was imminent. 


We have now received Isvestia of February 11 and, surprisingly, this paper, as a 
rule only too eager to exaggerate the attacks of capitalist lions upon the communist 
lamb, views the present crisis with perfect equanimity. 


The frontier incident near Olohodoka, which took place on February 12, is 
naturally not spoken of, but that of February 8 near Kelemutu is declared to have 
been a press-canard. 

A Press Campaign 


A telegram from Ulan Bator (Urga) simply denies that any engagement ever took 
place on February 8 and Isvestia declares that the whole business is but a press cam- 
paign undertaken upon the instigation of “ certain governments of Europe ” in order 
to raise obstacles against the ratification of the Franco-Soviet pact in the French 
Chamber. 


This refusal of Moscow to be alarmed at this moment, especially in view of its 
constant baiting of Japan, and the attempt to represent the reports from Tokio as 
mere bluff are significant. 

War Improbable 


There is little doubt that Japan is gradually advancing in the most dangerous 
direction for the U.S.S.R. The offensive through Mongolia points at the Lake 
Baikal, whereby in one serious push the whole of Eastern Siberia may be cut off. 


It is improbable that war will be declared but military operations may be carried 
out on a wide scale on the plea of “ rectification of the border line ” and “ pacification 
of tribesmen and bandits.” 


That after much arrogance on the part of the Soviets they now climb down 
and refuse to acknowledge any danger 1s not surprising. They are anxious not 
to jeopardise their pact with France, and fear that complications in the East 
might influence the vote of the French Chamber against its ratification. 


Also in case of an open conflict with a great military power the much- 
boomed Soviet army may prove to be a bluff. 


RADEK ON THE PACT 


The Soviet press is anxiously and uneasily watching the debates in the French 
Chamber upon the Franco-Soviet Pact. 


An unsigned article, advising the French deputies to vote for its ratification, 
appeared in Jsvestia of February 15, and three days later Karl Radek published in the 
same paper a lengthy article dealing with the pact on a much wider scale. 


The Hoare-Laval peace proposals, he says, were a mistake of France, as were all 
her efforts to maintain friendship with Italy. This double policy irritates Great 
Britain and brings no advantage to France, as, according to the writer, Italy is on the 
brink of ruin whatever the result of the war in Africa. 


Anglo-Franco-Soviet Entente 


Radek advocates an Anglo-Franco-Soviet entente of which the pact would be a 
first step, and agrees with the editor of the Frankfurter Zeitung in his opinion that 
England looks upon the U.S.S.R. not from the point of view of its theories of world 
revolution but primarily as an opponent of Japanese aggression threatening British 
interests in the Far East. 


The Russian journalist uses every argument to demonstrate the advantages 
Great Britain and France would reap were they to choose a Soviet orientation. 


Germany, he thinks, may attack where resistance is weakest: Soviet Russia is 
“too strong ” for her, and it is France that will be attacked first; therefore, the con- 
clusion of the pact with the Soviets is more important for France than for Russia. 


The writer examines the arguments of the French opponents of the pact. hen 
naturally are “ shady persons from the French right,” who would prefer a Frenc 
defeat by Hitler to the triumph of socialism. 
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THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


Suggestion for the week : 


That the time has come for Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to commit Hari-Kiri. 


* * 
* 


Heard in the Commons— 

Mr. Anthony Eden: Who is Lady Houston? 
(Laughter.) 

Lady Houston: Who is Mr. Anthony Eden? 
Litvinoff’s Mouthpiece. 

If Mr. Eden reads Lady Houston’s article, he 
will perhaps know who Lady Houston is. © 


* * 
* 


The Art of Mis-quotation 


Sir Robert Tasker should, when quoting, be 
quite sure that his quotation is correct. 
Lady Houston has never written that English men 
and women have been sold as slaves in Ethiopia 
during the last year. This has happened, but not, 
to Lady Houston’s knowledge, during the last 
year, and Sir Robert Tasker had better read up the 
history of slavery in Abyssinia, as Lady Houston 
has done, and he will find that her statement is a 
fact. Sir Robert Tasker has no right, however, to 
add words of his own which Lady Houston never 
used, to Lady Houston’s statement. 


* * 
* 


Yes—we have no objection 

The Royal Commission got through the week 
with Royal Commissioners reading fistfuls of U.S. 
newspaper clippings in accusing voices at British 
munitioneers who seemed to find the proceedings 
fun, 

Fairey is a significant name in the British war 
plane industry. Mr. Charles R. Fairey, of Fairey 
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Aviation Co. Ltd., maker of ‘‘ Fairey Ships,” 
readily testified that his product is cheaper than 
similar fighting planes made by U.S. firms and 
that ‘* Fairey sells to all.” Cried shocked Pro- 
fessor Harold Gutteridge, a Royal Commissioner : 
“You have supplied planes to the Soviet 
Government! ”’ 


Oh, yes, yes! ’’ answered Fairey, ‘“‘ and we 


are doing so now! ”’ 

After various Royal Commissioners had read 
from various clippings to Sir Harry Duncan 
McGowan, chairman of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries Ltd. and a director of U.S. General Motors 
Corp., this gruff Scot roared: ‘‘ I have no objec- 
tion at all to selling arms to both sides—I am not a 
purist in these matters! ”’ 


‘“‘ Was there anything of a delicate feeling in 
your mind, Sir Harry,’’ asked Royal Commis- 
sioner Sir Philip Gibbs, ‘‘ as to the inadvisability 
of selling military propellants and explosives to 
the Chinese Government when in other parts of 
China you were selling things for agriculture, 
fertilisers to bring forth the fruits of the earth? ”’ 


To this question the chairman of Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. replied ‘‘ No.”’ 


Time. 
* * 
* 


There is a Happy Land— 


The correspondent of the Austrian paper Echo 
relates how by pure chance he happened to witness 
the ceremony of the solemn ‘‘ Damnation ”’ of Ras 
Desta. His American and European colleagues 
had all been invited to assist at the Manoeuvres 
which were taking place in the neighbourhood of 
Dessie. The correspondent of the Echo expressed 
his belief that the invitations had been made at 
the wish of the Emperor in order to prevent the 
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foreign journalists knowing anything about the 


ceremony which was about to take place. 


The correspondent of the Echo had gone to the 
Palace in order to lodge a complaint with the head 
of the Official Printing Press, and as soon as he 
approached the Palace realised that some out of 
the way event was about to take place. The Negus 
was standing in front of his red war tent, not 
dressed in the uniform in which he is known to 
Europe, but in splendid robes of red velvet and 
blue satin. The Abyssinian notabilities who sur- 
rounded him were also dressed in white robes 
instead of in uniform. Three lines of the Royal 
Guards surrounded the Emperor. 


In front of the Negus, laid on the trunk of a 
tree, was the sword of Ras Desta. As soon as the 
drums began to beat the Negus took the sword, 
broke it and threw the pieces in the mud. At the 


same time he made a speech which the journalist 
failed to understand. He was able to note, how- 
ever, that every time the Emperor pronounced 
the name of Ras Desta he spat on the ground. 
When the speech was over the warriors all round 
shouted ‘‘ Long live Haile Sellasie.”’ 


* * 
* 


“Real Prices’’ 


To end dispute and confusion over prices and 
the value of money in Russia, the Government 
recently stabilised the internal value of the rouble 
at five to the dollar. By last week this new system 
had settled down, and U.S. citizens found that the 
present ‘‘ real prices’’ of necessities in Moscow 
are: 


Bread 40 cents per loaf, butter $2 per lb., coffee 
$4 per Ib., sugar 35 cents per Ib., and the cheapest 
cigarettes $1 for 20. Foreigners and Russians 
alike now pay these prices, established not by 
haphazard Capitalist supply and demand but by 
scientific Communist planning. 

* 
* 
Godless Jubilee 


A not entirely enthusiastic participant last week 
was Dictator Joseph Stalin at the celebration by 
massed Communist delegations from all over 
Russia of the tenth anniversary of the founding 
in Moscow of the Union of the Militant Godless. 
This unprecedented Jubilee of Godlessness could 
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only be compared to that celebrated by Bolsheviks 
in honour of the tenth anniversary of the Legalisa. 
tion in Russia of Abortion. 
Time. 
** 


Moscow Intrigue 


In a leading article on the Leipzig Trade Fair, 
which opened yesterday, the Berlin news. 
paper Maekische Volksseitung, under the heading 
‘* Trade, harbinger of Peace,’’ says it believes in 
the revival of trade because it believes in peace, 

‘* But as things are,’’ it states, ‘* the chances of 
peace in other lands are more threatened than jn 
Germany. Japan and Soviet Russia face one 
another. Moscow is a centre of unrest for the 
world.. Revolution is already brewing in Spain, 
France has united herself to world revolution [by 
the Franco-Soviet Pact].’’ 

A hint that ratification of the Franco-Soviet Pact 
would be a reason for remilitarising the Rhineland 
zone is thrown out by Dr. Franz Reuter, who is 
editor of the Deutsche Volkswirt, a_ weekly 
economic review, and is regarded as the mouth- 
piece of Dr. Schacht, the Minister of Commerce. 

Ratification, he writes, will make “‘ all the more 
necessary the removal of the last remains of in- 
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equality under which the Reich still suffers, 
especially in the ‘West.”’ 

He suggests that the idea of Germany taking 
part this year in a discussion of a western Air 
Locarno would not seem hopeless if her demands 
for equality are admitted. 


Daily Mail. 
** 


Arms and Policy 


Our Naval Correspondent gives to-day the glad 
news that the Government have decided not to 
destroy the four cruisers of the Hawkins class 
which had been doomed to the scrap-heap under 
the London Naval Treaty, and have informed the 
Powers concerned to that effect. This is a step in 
their new policy of which the Navy (and the 
nation) will hear with a sigh of relief. On the other 
hand, although the Prime Minister has announced 
the intention to create a Vice-Chairman of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, we gather that no 
one has vet been chosen for the appointment. As 
it becomes daily more manifest that armaments are 
a matter which brook no delay, the delay is unfor- 
tunate. Defence is related to policy; indecision in 
the one involves indecision in the other, and before 
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our defences are reorganised we could wish to see 
our foreign policy defined. But what is our 
foreign policy? The Socialists are clear about 
theirs. Mr. Attlee, who is their leader, said in the 
House of Commons on the 24th of last month : 

. whatever arms are required they must be such 
as are needed only for the League of Nations 
policy, and the first condition to any assent to more 
arms is that the Government shall be following a 
League policy . . . we shall be no party to piling 
up armaments and following a policy either of 
Imperialism or of alliances, but only collective 
security through the League. 


** 


Muddled Thinking 


It is a strange thing when we think it over, a 
queer business, that Great Britain must not arm to 
defend herself or the British Empire, but only the 
League of Nations, for which she must fight even 
when she stands alone and unprepared. The 
Government also have been driven some distance 
along the same road; but it is not surprising that 
responsible Englishmen should entertain doubts 
about the wisdom of such a policy. Thus we have 
had a series of vacillations between rushing into 
the quarrels of the League and backing out 
of them. Yesterday the Prime Minister was 
examined upon what he had said on this head on 
the 18th of May, 1934. What he said then was 
perfectly clear : 

. . there is no such thing as a sanction that will 
work that does not mean war, or, in other words, if 
you are going to adopt a sanction vou must be pre- 
pared for war. 


Toying with Danger 

Here, no doubt, is the explanation of this decre- 
pitude in policy. Sir Samuel Hoare goes into 
sanctions ; he then perceives the danger of war; he 
realises that the nation is unprepared; he draws 
out; a clamour is raised by the Opposition; he 
falls; Mr. Eden takes his place, and to-day we 
have to announce that Mr. Eden is again toying 
with the danger from which his predecessor 
shrank. The British Government, he announced 
at Geneva yesterday, are in favour of imposing an 
oil embargo if the other members of the League 
concerned in the traffic are prepared to do likewise. 
Has he forgotten the words of Mr. Baldwin—‘ If 
you adopt a sanction without being ready for war 
you are not an honest trustee of the nation ”’ ? 


Practical Policy 

Here, then, we have evidence that the Govern- 
ment have no clear-cut policy, or rather, that they 
go changing from one policy to another. They 


see the danger of sanctions; they know that there 
is no such thing as “‘ collective security,’’ yet they 
continue to dally with the proposals. Moreover, 
knowing that they are unprepared for war, they 
take steps which may provoke war. Surely it is 
time for this country to make up its mind in this 
matter and to decide between what is practical and 
what may be ideal in foreign policy. It might be 
better to have a wrong policy than no policy or 
than two policies; but it is better to have a right 
policy than either. We must limit our. commit- 
ments by our powers; if collective security is 
impossible we must seek an alternative. For as 
things are going we are making the worst of both 
worlds. By following a practical policy we might 
have confirmed a close friendship with France and 
with Italy and protected our interests and our 
security; by following an idealist policy we might 
have led all the Little Nations which wanted to 
flock under our wings at Geneva. But by alterna- 
ting between two policies, we are in danger of 


_alienating the friendship of the great and of dis- 


couraging the adherence of the little. There is, 
moreover, the more need to fix our course because 
our provision and our selection of armaments must 
to a large extent depend upon it. 


Morning Post. 
* 
National Service is Coming 
Field-Marshal Lord Milne, who was Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff for seven years and the 
initiator of the policy of mechanisation in the 
Army, yesterday said to the Sunday Dispatch: 


THIS AUGHT 
BUILD AIM UP 


‘* | think that it is probable that in the future 
some form of general service will have to be intro- 
duced if the present shortage of men in the Services 
continues. 


“It is no good having fighting forces equipped 
with all the modern fighting arms if you have not 
got the men to use them. 


‘* The Regular Army is so reduced in numbers 
now that if it had to leave the country it would 
appear little more than an advance guard. In 
addition, the Army Reserve is weaker than for 
some years, and the Territorial Army, in spite of 
its great responsibilities, is declining in strength. 


‘“‘ The public should be made to realise how 
serious the position has become.”’ 


Sunday Dispatch. 
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The Risk of Weakness 


Air-power will open the operations in any future 
struggle. It will come into action in the first few 
hours. A definite air-mastery asserted by either 
side would be assuredly decisive of the first phase 
of a conflict. In the case of a community so dense 
as ours and so dependent on its ports—especially 
and too much on the Port of London—a sufficient 
degree of initial air-advantage on the part of an 
enemy might turn fate against us for ever from the 
outset. The first day of the war might be the day 


of our doom. 


* * 


Time and Parity 


We thus see that under modern conditions no 
conceivable extent of naval superiority alone could 
save us in the old way. Hence, the only means of 
making sure of the equal safety we are seeking to 
restore by vast expenditure and effort is to create 
with the maximum of energy and in the minimum 
of time an air-power second to none within striking 
distance of Britain. And remember that this 
parity, to be real, and available at once, must 
exist in terms of home strength. The proper 
requirements of the Empire overseas must be 
reckoned for and provided over and above, if we 
are at last to take an adequate estimate of the size 


and nature of this task. 


* * 
* 


How Can We Do It? 


How is it to be done? Under the enlarged pro- 
gramme so far announced we are to possess about 
twelve months hence—that is by April, 1937— 
1,500 first-line craft for British home-strength, 
with 600 for the Fleet Air-Arm and overseas 
service together. 

Even the most moderate part of expert opinion 
holds that both these estimates ought to be raised 
by 50 percent. at least, and the time-schedules 
shortened. In view of the increase and acceleration 
of foreign programmes, the former figure would 
not give us parity, nor anything near it, by the 
Spring of next vear. Yet real Air-Parity in terms 
of home-strength immediately and _ instantly 
available is the indisputable master-key of any 
efficient British system of modern defence combin- 
ing the three Services and industry. 

* * 


Battleship v. Bomb 


The centuried traditions of our sea-power have 
been profoundly and irrevocably altered. This 
would be to our increasing and deadly disadvan- 
tage had we to relv on fleets alone. Nothing can 
surely redress this balance but a strong flying 
service and a strong floating service working in 
inseparable conjunction of spirit and purpose. 
Maritime security re-established by this two-fold 
guarantee remains as vital as ever. Vital to the 
existence of a nation which, like no other, lives and 


works on sea-borne supplies; and no less to the 
maintenance of an empire which depends on the 
continued command of world-wide communi- 
cations. 


* * 
* 


The Future of the Battleship 


Our parallel necessity then is the reconstruction 
of the navy. It is a mighty work by itself. Let us 
see, however briefly, what it means in its essentials, 
It is a task that must be slower in achievement by 
comparison with the air-effort, and it bristles with 
technical disputes. 

The future of the battleship is the central crux 
of the question. In the conviction of airmen, 
squadrons swarming overhead will make the air- 
bomb the master-weapon of the future. This time 
we must build boldly and shrewdly to suit Britain's 
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own needs. We must build originally, and not 
imitatively. Are we to construct fewer capital ships 
of mammoth dimensions or a larger number of a 
more moderate size, as some of the ablest sailors 
advocate? That is another of the fundamental 
questions which stand in the first line of decision 
for the reorganised Committee of Defence, and for 
the Minister who may be appointed to its head. 


* * 


Naval Needs by Sea—and by Land 


But the complete modernisation of the battle- 
fleet on any lines would take four years at least, 
perhaps six. We cannot count on any such period 
of grace. 

Under-estimate and lethargy, almost  inex- 
plicably continued, have made the present effort 
late enough. Two years ago we found ourselves 
compelled to write: ‘‘ It would be a grim jest if 
National Government ended in national destruc- 
tion.’’ Let Mr. Baldwin and his present colleagues 
mark those words, already proved to be a warning 
far more justified than they then supposed. A 
conspicuous mistake made now at the top of the 
new organisation for the direction and impulsion 
of Defence never could be remedied. We cannot 
again muddle through slowly as of old on the his- 
toric basis of naval protection against a blow at 
the heart. It 1s no paradox, but the most penetra- 
ting of truths, to say that ‘‘ There will be no time 
next time.”’ 


J. L. Garvin in The Observer. 
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The Tokio Disturbances 


By Keinosuke Fujii 


I MUCH appreciate, as indeed 

every Japanese must appreciate, 
Lady Houston’s friendly interest 
in and kindly sympathy for Japan 
in the troubles through which 


my country has been passing. 


Though the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance no longer exists, we 
Japanese are disposed to think 
that the English people, like our- 
selves, are not forgetful of the 
benefits that Alliance brought to 
both nations and that the feelings 
of friendship that gave rise to 
that Alliance and were strengthened 
by it still persist to dissipate the 
possibilities of any misunderstanding 
on either side. 


Lady Houston is a great English 
patriot and a very loyal subject of 
His Majesty your King, and as such, 
her sympathies are naturally drawn 
to a people who pride themselves 
on their love for their own country 
and look up to their Sovereign 
with a reverence that is sacred. 


These troubles of ours are in a 
very true sense the outcome of the 
intense patriotism of our people. That 
is not to say that the vast majority 


(Chargé d’ Affaires at the Japanese Embassy) 


of those in military or civil employ 
and the general public in Japan do 
not heartily detest the actions and 
programme of those junior officers 
who caused the most serious anxiety 
to the Emperor by murdering our 
beloved Statesmen. 
were undoubtedly patriotic, but no 
one can approve of what they did. 
The ease with which order has been 
restored after the Emperor issued 
his commands shows that loyalty 
to the Imperial Throne has never 
been in question. 


These unhappy 
belong to the past, and I would beg 
all true friends of Japan not to mis- 
interpret their consequences as in 
any way adversely affecting the 
friendly relations of Japan with the 


Their motives 


events now 


other great nations of the world. 
Nosuch result is to be apprehended. 


If there is any moral to be drawn 
from the story of what has recently 
been happening, it is that the people 
of Japan, from the highest to the 
lowest feel keenly anything that 
appears to affect the national honour, 
and that sections of them may be 
led astray by misconceptions due to 
the very intensity of their patriotism. 
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Youth Must Serve 


By “ Historicus” 


HY is it always left to private citizens and 
soldiers to tell the nation the unpleasant 
truths ? 

Why do the politicians confine themselves to the 
fair words until they are forced to tell the less 
pleasant things ? 

Early last ‘year Lady Houston and the Saturday 
Review said bluntly that, with the world as it is, 
conscription would be found a necessity if the 
country is to be properly manned against 
aggression. 

With the exception of a leading article in the 
Sunday Dispatch last Spring, no similar warning 
was given at a time when Germany and the grow- 
ing anger of Italy with Britain were the two domi- 
nant factors in international policy. 

Three weeks ago I, myself, in this place, 
attacked Mr. Baldwin for his pitiful cowardice at 
the time of the election when a section of the 
Socialist Party accused the Government of having 
conscription plans ready. 

Mr. Baldwin—instead of boldly saying that not 
only were such plans ready but that the lack of 
them would prove the Government unfit for office 
—whined that the suggestion was a lie. 

Last week-end Field Marshal Lord Milne in a 
Press interview flatly declared that general service 
is now probable. 

Of course it is probable! It is, indeed, almost 
inevitable, unless we are going to be content to 
rest unarmed in the face of our admitted dangers. 

The young people of this generation have been 
coddled, cossetted and befooled. 

Surrounded by the easy distractions of the cheap 
cinema, the various sports amenities provided for 
them by the rate-payers, and by demagogues who 
have taught that the citizen has rights but no 
responsibilities, young men and women to-day 
have yet to realise that they cannot have anything 
without sacrifice. 


A TERRIBLE PARADOX 


We have seen the terrible paradox of the dis- 
tressed areas—thousands of young men idle and 
supported by the State while the army and navy 
lacks men. These young men have drawn public 
money to their own deterioration without rendering 
any service whatsoever in return. 

The ultra-pacifists, those brittle intellectuals of 
whom Kipling wrote with such scorn, have taught 
that national service is some ‘kind of slavery. 
Nothing could be further than the truth. 

In a sane State which had too many workers for 
its ordinary economic needs—as we have—there 
would be means whereby, after leaving school, 
young people would go into National Service 
organisations and be given a healthy three years 
training. 

Such training would not be in the mere parade- 


ground movements of soldiery. It would be in the 
mechanics of the internal combustion engine, in 
flying and motor driving, in forestry and agricul- 
ture, in the crafts of the housewife, 

Either before or after the University, in the case 
of those who were destined for higher academic 
education, or immediately on leaving school for 
those who would normally not proceed to a Uni- 
versity, three such years would be invaluable. 

In the formative years such training would give 
to the younger generation a hardy physique and a 
craftsman’s aptitude that would rid Britain of its 
standing disgrace that so many of its people are 
only in the C3 category of health. 

The labour of these young corps of National 
Servitors could be used to provide repairs to the 
ravages of Britain which all bewail. 

In such service there should be no class 
distinctions. 


BENEFITS OF SERVICE 


There should be no exemptions. 

The trade unions, which are trying now to hold 
up rearmament by protesting against ‘‘ dilution ” 
could have no sound objection to a scheme of 
training and service which was universal and for a 
self-abnegatory purpose. 

The benefits in health and stamina and trained 
citizenship would be enormous. 

But—let us confess it—such benefits would be 
incidental. 

What such service would provide would be what 
now we lack—men to give us our defensive forces 
against air attack by nations who have not let their 
people grow as soft as we have grown. 

There are two reasons why recruiting is so 
badly under paper requirements. One is that men 
will not offer themselves in anything like the right 
numbers. The other is that of the men who offer, 
too large a proportion are physically incapable of 
performing the necessary duties which modern 
service demands from them. 

Can boys bred in airless, urban districts, vitiated 
by the thrice-breathed air of crowded cinemas, 
under-nourished on artificial foodstuffs, rendered 
decadent by shoddy ‘“‘ ideals”’ drilled into them 
either by agitators or flighty journals be expected 
to prove adequate to a need such as we now feel? 

The nation has got to take its younger people in 
hand. 

Subsistence without service must become ana- 
thema. The privileges of citizenship must be paid 
for by service. 

Neither the lethargy of the individual nor the 
obstructionism of the trades unions must be 
allowed to stand in the way. 

If the people of this country are boldly led and 
are told the truth they will not shrink from their 
share of the work that has to be done. 
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And the men and women between sixteen and 
twenty-six will find, as their prototypes in 
Germany and Italy have found, that National 
Service is not the bondage that the soft-fibred 
pacifists think it, but a vigorous, strenuous, open- 
air life with its own physical and _ spiritual 
satisfactions. 


Glowing health and self-respect are better than 
a perpetual malaise and self-contempt. 

National Service, freely given under an accepted 
discipline, is a better mode of life than hanging 
round the street corners of a distressed area or 
frittering youth away in the tinsel dance halls and 
cheap cinemas of too crowded townships. 


Popinjay Power 


By Kim 


R. ANTHONY EDEN, who repaired to 
Geneva a few days ago, carrying in his 
hands the heavy responsibility of saving the 

peace of Europe and protecting the British people 
unarmed and totally unprepared for war, is run- 
ning true to form. 

The first lap was to hold various hole and corner 
meetings with minor States for the obvious purpose 
of ‘‘ gingering ’’ them up to remain firm on sanc- 
tions, the methods being those no doubt with 
which the public have been recently made unplea- 
santly familiar in the case of Jugo-Slavia, who are 
compensated in the loss of direct trade with Italy 
by being given a free market in Great Britain at 
the expense of British poultry farmers and others. 

The next lap of our Mr. Eden was to proclaim to 
the Committee of Eighteen in Geneva—consisting 
of either the protégés of France or Britain—that 
the British Government were in favour of an 
embargo on oil and were ready to take part in a 
“ swift application of this measure ’’ if the other 
States of the League supplying oil were agreed. 
It signified that the British Government were pre- 
pared to free the oil embargo regardless of the 
United States decision of neutrality and were 
bribing and jostling the League into agreement. 


RECKLESS RISK 

We are told by cable that it made a ‘‘tremendous 
impression.’? No wonder. A tremendous impres- 
sion can be created not necessarily through admira- 
tion only but also through a recognition that a man 
can so recklessly risk everything without weighing 
the consequences, and drag his nation along with 
him. If the British nation were armed to the teeth, 
if it had a claim to adjudge a friendly Italy as an 
enemy, even then to have adopted the attitude of 
Mr. Eden would have been inexcusable. It reeked 
vile bad manners of truculent egotism. It was the 
spear-head of an attack upon Signor Mussolini 
inspired by Litvinoff and his hatred of what is 
called Fascism, but what is really a loathing and 
fear of Italy by those whose interests or debased 
instincts are internationalism and all that sinister 
term conveys. 

The attitude of our Mr. Eden was indecently 
precipitate. It might be properly expected that the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Great Britain, who 
is constantly explaining that this is no personal 
quarrel with Italy, would have shown some reluc- 
tance to advocate steps which may sooner or later 
lead to a direct breach with the Government of 
Signor Mussolini. It was hinted that Mr. Eden 


was instructed by the Cabinet not to take the lead 
in regard to the oil embargo, but only to agree if 
the rest of the protégés at Geneva were definitely 
decided, If this were true then this Minister has 
defied the Cabinet for he has made it clear at 
Geneva that the Government of Mr. Baldwin desire 
to impose the oil sanction, despite the Prime 
Minister’s own warning that sanctions mean war. 

It is not worth while wasting space to prove that 
the imposition of an oil sanction is a useless ban as 
a means to cripple Italy in her war against the 
Abyssinians. She has all! the supplies she wants, 
it is said, until 1937, and she can get any more she 
requires. As a practical measure therefore, it is a 
futile proceeding. .\ll the manoeuvres of our Mr. 
Eden in Geneva are a sheer waste of time, except 
that every hour he is industriously sowing the 
seeds of war. 


COULD FOLLY GO FURTHER ? 

If the Government are not fully aware of this 
they are not fit to rule. The imposition of an oil 
sanction is useless and yet Mr. Eden is permitted 
by Mr. Baldwin and his Cabinet of mediocrities to 
show to the world that Great Britain is more eager 
for oil sanctions on behalf of the League of Nations 
than for peace in her own land. Could folly go 
further? Ata period of extreme tension in Europe 
when the friendship of Italy is vital to preserve the 
balance of power this Mr. Eden takes an unholy 
pleasure in trying to humiliate and_ threaten 
Signor Mussolini. 

He seizes the occasion, moreover, when Italy 
has triumphed in Abyssinia despite almost insupe- 
rable difficulties of transport and movement. 
Marshal Badoglio has proved himself a great 
general and it is clearly a question of time only 
before the Abyssinian monarch sues for terms. 
Indeed, already it is rumoured that he has sent out 
powr-parlers, and the tottering League of Nations 
chose this of all junctures, with Mr. Eden in the 
very van, to demand peremptorily that Italy and 
Abyssinia should cease hostilities here and now 
within 24 hours, or else the oil sanction. It is diffi- 
cult to find an adequate expression to describe not 
merely this insolence but this stupidity. Is the 
British Government—the League of Nations as 
such does not count—so totally incapable of appre- 
ciating Italy’s point of view as to imagine that 
when victorious, when her young men and old 
have gladly given their all to the State, they are 
going to be coerced into making a tame peace with 
a defeated and panicky enemy on anything like 
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equal terms within a few days, because Mr. Eden 
sends them an ultimatum ? 


It is all so remote from realities that one can 
only imagine the Cabinet of Mr. Baldwin is con- 
trolled by crazy sentimentalists who are entirely 
without any sense of proportion. Signor Mussolini, 
fortunately, can control his temper, but he must 
feel contempt for a Government whose almost entire 
Navy is concentrated in a highly perilous position 
all for the sake of the League of Nations, when no 
other Power has shifted a single man or a single 
gun. Suppose he calls Mr. Eden’s bluff, as he 
may well do? Where shall we be? 


This diplomacy is what we have to suffer 
because the Conservative Party have been so 
ineffably foolish as to continue Mr. Baldwin as 
their leader, although grumbling against him 
behind his back. The Party are really responsible 
for the appointment of Mr. Eden as Foreign 
Minister, as well as in permitting Mr. Baldwin 
to run away in the most cowardly manner from 
Sir Samuel Hoare when he saw the danger of 
sanctions and tried to arrange terms of peace in 
conjunction with M. Laval. Mr. Eden at the 
Foreign Office marks the triumph of the Left, that 
is, Mr. Baldwin’s leadership. 


THEY WANT WAR 


The Left, represented by such organs in varying 
degrees as The Manchester Guardian, The Times, 
The News-Chronicle, and The Daily Herald, only 
reflect a small part of Britain, but they are voci- 
ferous and they evidently sway the Cabinet more 
than the journals which represent Conservative 
views. The Left are all for War with Italy on 
behalf of the League of Nations, as though it 
makes a ha’penny of difference if men die in 
agony, if families are ruined, and if the nation 
goes through the grave tribulation of War. But 
it is war for which these fans of Mr. Eden are 
pressing, and he is only too willing to drag us 
into it—in the name of the League of Nations. 


Mr. Eden is the pet of the Pacifists—who never 
fight themselves—because he symbolises that type 
of mental decadence which intensely dislikes to 
recognise the claims and rights of the nation. The 
glorious history of the British peoples in the past 
is anathema to these cranks. They hate the idea 
of Empire and want to give it away or see 
republics set up as is happening in Ireland and 
South Africa. They are meddlesome and aggres- 
sive and are quite ready to see us as a nation com- 
pelled to fight and pay under the zgis of the 
League of Nations but not under the Union Jack. 


Mr. Eden is their hero, because he is a hundred 
per cent. pro-League, which really means anti- 
British. He regards the League of Nations as the 
real sovereign power and the Empire as nothing 
of consequence. In the debate in the House of 
Commons last Monday week all he cared about 
was “‘ the authority and prestige ’’ of the League 
which he said had increased in recent months, a 
most ostensible untruth. Such a deep instinct as 
devotion to the motherland is probably beyond his 
ken. At least he never reveals it in his acts. 


Mr. Eden is drawing us into dangerous depths, 
and we shall be fortunate to escape them. He has 
done his best to throw Italy into the arms of Ger. 
many at a most vital period merely to uphold a 
dishonest pretence that the League of Nations can 
guarantee peace. There is a dangerous situation 
brewing in the Far East and his proper task is to 
prevent our being-drawn into the toils if Russia 
goes to war with Japan, a subject far more vital 
than Abyssinia. 


EFFEMINACY AND PETTINESS 


Unfortunately there is nothing in his career or 
his character which gives any sign of stability, 
He has all the temperament certain men possess of 
an effeminacy and pettiness that is opposed to real 
strength. It is said that much of his animosity 
towards Italy is inspired by spite because Signor 
Mussolini did not show him sufficient deference 
in Rome. Be that as it may, his tolerance and 
triviality is frequently revealed in Geneva and 
elsewhere, as for instance in Parliament the other 
day when, in reply to a question he retorted, 
‘“'Who is Lady Houston?’’ Such a petulant 
remark would no doubt be treated with amused 
contempt by Lady Houston, as it deserves to be, 
but it reveals this popinjay’s real character and 
proves how dangerous it is to leave him in his 
present position, 


A popinjay in power is Mr. Eden. A coxcomb. 
A fop who poses as a big man, drunk with 
egotism, totally incapable of realising the enormous 
responsibility of his high office. He will, given 
the chance, drag us into War, for our defenceless- 
ness is not his department, and say that we are 
fighting not for Britain but for the League of 
Nations! Then when it is too late the nation 
will awake to realities. - ‘ 


People who are patriots, who 
would like something more than 
the “hush-hush" news of most 
of the daily papers, and want 
to know and hear the truth, 
should buy 


"The Patriot” 


"The National Review” 
and 


their humble servant 


"The Saturday Review” 


7 Mz 
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Sacrificing Safety Politics 


By Periscope 


HE Government’s White Paper on Defence 
T has proved to be the whited sepulchre of 
the hopes and expectations of patriotic 
Englishmen. The Empire expected—it had every 
right to expect and was actively encouraged in its 
expectation—a strong and detailed account of how 
the Empire defences were to be made good with 
the least possible delay. Instead it has been given 
a diplomatic reaffirmation of policy, in which the 
few details are couched in terms so vague as to 
make them no details at all. Every one of the 
scraps of information given to the world, with such 
an extended scheme of preliminary publicity and 
a crashing final fanfare, has been widely known 
for months. 

It has taken the Government a full year to pro- 
duce this White Paper, and it is as puny a child 
as one may always expect from a coalition. The 
White Paper on Defence of last year set out the 
mistakes which had been made in following a 
policy of unilateral disarmament in an arming 
world and made it clear the question of repairing 
the gaps in the defences of the Empire was 
urgent. 


A MANDATE TO REARM 

That was a year ago. What has happened in 
the interval? International affairs have demon- 
strated beyond all doubt that collective security 
is a dangerous chimera and that Geneva is only 
a millstone about the necks of the great nations 
designed to bring them down to the level of 
covetous rivals. Rearmament has begun with a 
vengeance in every nation but our own. At home 
there has been a General Election. Ignoring, as 
one must, if one desires to live, the maunderings 
of the cranks, the Government was returned to 
office with the express instructions of the nation 
that they were to get on with the business of 
strengthening our defences without any further 
delay. 

Many people thought that, in face of this man- 
date following the earlier White Paper, steps were 
being taken behind the scenes. Gradually, how- 
ever, suspicion arose. Members of the House of 
Commons endeavoured by question after question 
to discover what was being done, but always 
Ministers retorted with an injunction to wait for 
the new White Paper. Less than a month ago 
came disillusionment. In reply to a question as 
to what special measures were being taken to re- 
place cruisers and destroyers, the Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Admiralty announced that no 
special measures were being taken. Surely the 
parliamentary system has developed into something 
very like a dictatorship by cabal when the avowed 
wishes of the electorate can be flouted. 

And now the second White Paper. It cannot 
fail to arouse suspicion as well as indignation. A 
greater part of the Paper is devoted to a statement 
of policy and the reasons for the adoption of that 
policy. Now this policy and these reasons have 


been set out before. The only possible reason for 
their reiteration must lie in the Government’s 
desire to justify the policy of rearmament. 

Justify it to whom? one asks. Certainly not to 
the people of the British Empire, for they have 
already approved long since. Not to the oppo- 
sition, for they too have given earnest of anxiety 
for their safety. Not, surely, to the cranks who 
still cling to the belief that a weak man unarmed 
is a guarantee against aggression, for these have 
been more silent of late. 

The answer seems to lie abroad. It would 
appear that the British Government is more con- 
cerned with self-justification in the eyes of Moscow 
than with getting on with the job that they were 
put in to do. 


A GRAVE CHARGE 

Dilatoriness in emergency is a grave charge, 
but it is difficult to see how the present Govern- 
ment can rebut it. We have had, for more than 
a year now, statements to the effect that a state 
of emergency exists—that the peace of the world 
hovers perilously in the balance. We have in 
this White Paper a reaffirmation that a British 
Empire in possession of strong armed forces is the 
greatest possible influence for peace. Yet instead 
of straining every nerve to produce those armed 
forces immediately in order to tip the scales in 
favour of peace, a year is spent in talk—special 
cabinet meetings and academic arguments as to 
what period of peace can now be looked forward 
to. 


In that there is sublime contradiction. Similar 
contradiction is patent elsewhere. The White 
Paper reaffirms that the Navy must still be con- 
sidered the most important arm to a nation com- 
pletely dependent for its existence upon the main- 
tenance of supplies from overseas. This is a 
platitude, but it is a comfort that this, at least, is 
clearly understood. But the maintenance of sup- 
plies from overseas is not a matter for the Navy 
alone. The first requirement is a mercantile 
marine possessed of a reserve of tonnage which 
will enable it to carry on its vital work in spite 
of the losses which may legitimately be expected 
in war. It must be remembered that the sinkings 
caused by the unrestricted German submarine cam- 
paign rose to nearly 1,000,000 tons a month before 
counter-measures began to have their effect. There 
is not the slightest doubt that the British mercantile 
marine could not maintain the flow of supplies in 
face of losses upon anything approaching this 
scale. Why? Other nations—nations far less 
dependent upon overseas communications, have 
for years past been actively encouraging their mer- 
cantile marine by subsidy or other means. This 
imposed a burden of competition upon British 
shipping which it could not face. The result has 
been a very serious decline in both the material 
and personnel of the mercantile marine—for want 
of the support which a far-sighted Government less 
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imbued with the prospect of universal peace would 
surely have given. 


The only assistance given by the Government— 
the National Government—has been a “‘ scrap and 
build ’? subsidy. This, by artificially stimulating 
the scrapping of laid-up tonnage, has further re- 
duced the reserve of tonnage which must play an 
important part in any scheme of Empire defence. 


The White Paper outlines the difficulties of rapid 
rearmament in face of the shortage of skilled 
workers and men suitable for the fighting services, 
and the position of industry to-day. These re- 
marks may be intended as an excuse for not being 
able to announce to the Empire that rearmament 
is already well under way. It will not, however, 
be accepted as such. The Government has had 
ample opportunity of improving the position, and 
it has the full support of the Federation of British 
Industries. 

One may say that there is one excellent thing 
about this White Paper. Not even a British 
‘* National ’’ Government can any longer delay 
the action which it should have taken more than a 
year ago. 


UNCONVINCING PROGRAMME 


Where the White Paper condescends to go into 
details these prove entirely unconvincing. 

So far as the Navy is concerned there is during 
the present financial year a programme of two 
battleships, five cruisers and one aircraft carrier. 
Examination of the Naval estimates of the past few 
years shows that this programme exceeds the 
normal only by the two battleships and one cruiser. 
It has been known to everybody for the past six 
years that we must lay down at least two hattle- 
ships in 1987 — and these ships cannot under the 
terms of the London Naval Treaty be laid down 
before next year. 


The White Paper speaks of the steady replace- 
ment of destroyers and submarines. Does this 
mean that the ‘‘ steady ”’ policy followed in recent 
years, which is entirely responsible for our 
present desperate shortage of destroyers, is to be 
perpetuated ? 


In man power the Navy is to be increased 
by 6,000 men by this time next year. But already, 
by supplementary estimates, the personnel has 
been increased by 3,500 men. So that the White 
Paper provides only for an increase of 2,500 men— 
almost exactly the increase authorised under last 
year’s Navy Estimates. 


And in the air? There is much to show 
the paramount position achieved by other nations. 
Then, as the complete anti-climax, comes the 
Government proposals—to increase the number of 
Ist line aircraft from 1,500 to 1,750. 

The same with the Army. There is a long 
explanation which shows that every considerable 
nation has over 1,000,000 men under arms, 
whereas the British regular army has a strength of 
150,000 men. The Government, moved by 
““emergency ’’ propose to add four battalions 
—approximately 3,000 men. 

In its incursions into details the White Paper 
proves itself a complete farce, for there is not one 


of the measures contemplated for the three 
Services which could not have been adequately 
dealt with in the normal Service Estimates. 


What is the White Paper, one asks? It can 
only be regarded as a scare stunt on the part of the 
Government to prop up its weakness—and then on 
the day following Mr. Eden’s crowning folly at 
Geneva in associating this country with oil 
sanctions —a_ folly which, according to Mr, 
Baldwin himself, can only lead to war. 


Our Right to the Colonies 
By D. L Marshall 


HE Socialists pretend that the story of 
Britain’s Colonial expansion is a tale of 
plunder and piracy. They would like the 

people of Britain to feel ashamed of their overseas 
possessions and protectorates. They throw mud at 
British Imperialism and at those who made the 
Empire. 

There has been much talk lately of Malta, Aden, 
and Singapore. Britain has a clear and definite 
right to these important strategic points. Malta 
was a gift from Charles V of Spain to the Knichts 
of St. John. Aden was ceded to Britain in 1839 
by the local sultan. It was given as ‘‘ blood 
money ” for the ill-treatment of the crew and pas- 
sengers of a British ship, which had been wrecked 
off the coast. The British Government bought 
the island of Singapore in 1819. 

Some of the finest cities of India were built by 
British commercial enterprise. Calcutta was 
founded by Job Carnock, of the East India Com- 
pany. He bought the site from local chiefs. The 
same company built Madras on land given by 
the Rajah of Chandragiri. The company obtained 
Benares by treaty. The hill station of Darjeeling 
was given to the British by the Rajah of Sikkim 
as a sanitorium for Europeans who suffered from 
the unhealthy climate of the plains. 


Bombay was given to us bv the Portuguese as 
part of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza. 

Large tracts of Africa were ‘‘ conquered "’ by 
civilians who made trade agreements with the 
natives. The colony of Natal was founded by a 
Captain Freemantle and ten other settlers. These 
pioneers founded the town of Durban on land 
ceded to them by the Zulu chief Dingaan. British 
Somaliland was obtained by treaty. 

The famous Lobengula granted to Cecil Rhodes 
mining rights in the territory now known as 
Rhodesia. These rights afterwards were trans- 
ferred to a British company. Gambia was founded 
in Elizabeth’s reign by some enterprising. mer- 
chants of Exeter. These merchant adventurers 
did such good business in the Gambia district that 
Britain found it worth while to buy St. Mary’s 
Isle, McCarthy’s Isle and British Combo from 
their native owners. 

In 1814 a British mission arrived in New 
Zealand. Nineteen years later a British resident 
was installed. The Maoris, ceded large tracts of 
territory to Britain in 1840, and British sovereignty 
was proclaimed the same year, 
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Japanese Patriotism 


By Meriel Buchanan 


T is difficult to foretell how the recent assassina- 
tions in Japan will affect the present tense 
political situation in Europe; it is impossible 

even to foresee the ultimate reaction in Japan. 
Will there be a swing over to a more aggressive 
military policy which will culminate in the long 
expected clash of arms with Russia? Or will the 
rebel outbreak destroy its own aims, and bring 
back even more moderate influences ? 

The murdered Ministers believed that Japan was 
not ready for war. They resisted the demands of 
the Military Party on the plea that the financial 
state of the country could not afford more expendi- 
ture on military armaments. They advocated a 
more conciliatory attitude towards China, afraid 
that by alienating her they were driving her into 
the arms of Soviet Russia. They have paid for 
their moderation with their lives. 

Political murders are no new thing in Japan. 
The fanatical burning patriotism, the almost divine 
fervour of self-sacrifice which has no thought of 
failure, the stoical indifference to suffering, the 
calm, serene acceptance of death, these are things 
which our Western minds find hard to understand. 

We cannot but admire the courage of these 
young men who, believing that war was inevitable, 
and persuaded that their country’s honour was 
being jeopardised, hoped by one desperate stroke 
to sweep away the restraining influences of old and 
cautious statesmen. 


PATRIOTS WANTED 

Have we any men in England capable of 
such courage? Violence and assassination we 
do not desire. They are entirely foreign to 
our country’s history, to our nature and our 
mode. The murder of old and trusted states- 
men, the death of so many other men in the 
riots and disorders that followed the coup, all 
these fill our hearts with horror and pity, but at 
the same time there are perhaps some among us 
who think a little regretfully of our own effete 
Ministers, and who wonder why it is that we have 
no men capable of courage and self-sacrifice, no 
men willing to dare a great enterprise for the sake 
of their country, no men ready to jeopardise their 
safety, their position, their financial security for 
the sake of an ideal, for love of their country’s 
honour, of her future welfare and security. 

Has the National Government completely 
destroyed our courage? Does the divine fire of 
patriotism no longer burn in our hearts? Have 
we allowed it to be stifled by apathy, by indiffer- 
ence, by the fatal inertia of a ‘‘ wait and see” 
policy? Would it not be a splendid thing if we 
had in England men who loved their country 
sufficiently to dare for her sake—not by assassina- 
tion and violence—but by some other drastic means 
to rid us of the statesmen, who for manv vears now 
have been dragging us down, belittling our 


honour, destroying our prosperity and trade, 
instead of building it up, as it was their duty to do? 

What of these statesmen ? 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who during the war 
was a rank traitor to his country, who brought 
England to the verge of bankruptcy, who 
demolished the impregnable might of our Navy 
and destroyed our defences and security when all 
the rest of the world was armirg! 

Mr. Baldwin, whose Conservatism has been com- 
pletely submerged in Socialism. Who has 
deceived his supporters by his pretence of honesty 
and calm, who has failed again and again to live 
up to his promises or fulfil his policy, who has 
betraved all the principles of Conservatism, and 
who has now thrust his protegé, Mr. Eden, on an 
unwilling country, and placed in those inexperi- 
enced and incapable hands the Foreign policy of 
England, at a moment when, as never before, we 
need a man of wisdom, sane judgment and political 
integrity. 


EDEN’S BLACK RECORD 

What has Mr. Eden done since his rise to so- 
called fame as Minister of the League of Nations? 
His openly expressed personal dislike of Signor 
Mussolini has swayed him to a _ biassed and 
unstatesmanlike injustice regarding a great and 
civilised Power. His violent pro-sanctionist 
policy at Geneva has not only turned an old and 
trusted ally and friend into a bitter enemy, but has 
cost England millions of pounds, has crippled our 
trade and is bringing ruin to untold thousands. 
At the same time his strange, inexplicable, slavish 
subservience to Litvinoff has brought shame on 
England’s name and is increasing the critical 
unrest and tension in Europe. There is no fore- 
telling what further mischief he may do. 

Never since 1914 has Europe been so dominated 
by fear, and never has the danger of a world war 
been so imminent. Because the Government have 
criminally kow-towed to Russia—England is being 
blamed for encouraging France to accept the 
Franco-Soviet Pact. Italy and Germany are 
drawing nearer together, and it seems more than 
probable that Japan will enter into an Alliance with 
them—if indeed she has not already done so. 

The welfare, honour and integrity of England 
are being dragged into the mud, the future security 
of our children is in jeopardy. Are we to continue 
supinely to suffer our country to be ruined without 
making an effort to save her? Have we, indeed, 
no men in England who wi'l even now step forward 
and strive to break this evil spell which dominates 
the Government? Is there no one in England, 
excepting the Saturday Review, who will expose 
this Russian propaganda for the League of Nations 
which is vitiating the minds of the people, and 
which binds the Press in a conspiracy to keep the 
general public in ignorance of the truth? 
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Truth about War 


By Commendatore Luigi Villari. 


Rome. 


HE political opposition to Italy’s East 
African enterprise finds expression in many, 
often contradictory, ways. On one hand we 

are told that Italy is a strong, well-armed Power, 
bullying a weak, innocent, unarmed people, in- 
capable of defending themselves. On the other 
hand it is claimed that the Abyssinian army is a 
most formidable, well-equipped force and that it 
is everywhere defeating the Italians. Both these 
assertions cannot be true, but that does not pre- 
vent the same papers and indeed the same writers 
from making them. 

We are also told that the climatic and health 
conditions of Abyssinia are so appalling that the 
Italian armies would at once be destroyed by 
disease. Lurid tales were recounted of hospital 
ships returning to Italy packed with sick soldiers, 
and then that, as the Government was afraid of 
letting the Italian people see them, huge hospitals 
had been erected in Rhodes to house them. 


PER THOUSAND 

As a matter of fact the health precautions for the 
expedition had been so carefully planned, under 
the guidance of Senator Sir Aldo Castellani, one 
of the greatest living experts on tropical diseases, 
that there have been no epidemics and only few 
cases of other illnesses. Indeed the number of 
sick is about six per thousand, or slightly less than 
in the barracks of Italy. As for the hospitals in 
Rhodes, they are a pure mvth; the only hospital 
in the island is one which had existed for years 
and contains about 120 beds for the use of the local 
population. The male nurses in East Africa have 
so little to do that many of them are employed on 
road building. 

At the same time, the most careful provision has 
been made for the native population, who really are 
subject to every kind of disease, as, save for a few 
foreign hospitals, nothing had ever been done for 
them, and within 24 hours of the militarv occupa- 
tion of any new district, hospital tents must be set 
up for them. 

Then there is the question of water. In the dry 
season we were told there is no water at all and 
the troops would all die of thirst. In the rainy 
season the whole country becomes a vast morass 
and all transport is impossible. Instead, in the 
present more or less dry season water is to be 
found wherever wells are drilled—the natives were 
too ignorant and indolent to do so—and if not as 
abundant as it is in Scotland, the lack of it has 
never been a serious problem. During the rainy 
season which preceded the military operations but 
when there were alreadv large numbers of troops 
in the countrv, transport was sometimes difficult, 
but never held up. 

Let us now deal with the military situation 


proper. The first advance of the Italian forces 
both from the north and south is grudgingly 
admitted. Adigrat, Adowa and Axum were occu- 
pied in the first push, and Makallé on November 8, 
It was stated immediately after that the Abys- 
sinians had counter-attacked and re-occupied most 
of the lost territory. On November 27 we were 
told that they had recaptured Makallé. But on 
December 6 a great offensive towards the north 
with 600,000 men was announced, to march on 
Makallé, apparently not yet recaptured. On the 
21st it was stated in the British and French Press 
that the Abyssinians had recaptured—Makallé. On 
the 10th of January the special correspondent in 
Dessieh of a London Liberal paper asserted that 
the Abyssinians had reoccupied 4,000 square miles 
of lost territory and that the fall of Makallé was 
imminent; communications between Makallé and 
Adowa were in grave jeopardy and an_ Italian 
débacle was probable. On the 12th the same 
bright paper declared that Makallé was ‘“‘ almost 
surrounded ’’ and that the threat to the Italian 
communications had forced the garrison to fall 
back 30 miles to the north of the town. On 
January 14 a new attack was announced against— 
Makallé; on the 15th the Abyssinians were 
reported to be 10 miles north of Axum (which is 
to the north-west of Makallé); on the 16th Makallé 
is again ‘‘ almost surrounded,”’ the garrison has 
to be fed by aeroplanes, and Axum is recaptured. 
The situation is so awful that Mussolini is think- 
ing of changing his commander-in-chief. On the 
19th there are reports of heavy fighting 20 kilo- 
metres to the north of Makallé; nevertheless the 
fall of the town is said to be ‘‘ a question of days.” 


“THE GREATEST VICTORY” 


On the 24th a British and a French telegraphic 
agency speak of more fighting for the ruins of the 
old fort of—Makallé! On February 2 the corre- 
spondent of another British paper from Dessieh 
describes the recent operations on the northern 
front as ‘‘ the greatest victory of the Abyssinians 
since the beginning of the war,”’ and states that 
they constitute a serious threat to Makallé. On 
February 4 the Havas agency announces that very 
soon Makallé will be recaptured, but that it is still 
strongly held by the Italians. 


Then a few days later we learn that Field 
Marshal Badoglio has received all the journalists 
on the northern front, foreign and Italian, at— 
Makallé! The enemy were nowhere near the 
place and never had been. The Tigré was still in 
Italian hands, and the Temhien to the S.W. of it 
had been to a large extent occupied by the Italians. 
The Abyssinians were, it is true, meditating a 
demonstrative action towards Makallé, while also 
attacking the Tembien. But a third Italian corps 
suddenly materialised, unbeknown to the enemy, 
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to the south of Makallé, and Ras Mulugheta, com- 
manding in the latter area, could give no help to 
Ras Kassa in the Tembien. General Badoglio 
then pushed General Pirzio Buroli’s column 
(mostly native troops) and General Somma’s 
Blackshirt division against Ras Kassa and 
defeated him in a three days battle (January 21-23) 
driving him back with a loss of some 5,000 killed. 
Nevertheless the hostile Press continued to make 
out that the Italians, if not actually driven back, 
were held up and could not advance. A cartoon 
appeared in Punch some weeks ago depicting 
Mussolini as trussed up in barbed wire; but the 
very next day came the news of General 
Graziani’s advance from the Somali front! 
The Italians in that sector smashed up Ras 
Desta’s forces and pushed forward 200 miles 
in a few days ‘in a_ north-westerly direction 
to Negheli and beyond. One of the routes from 
Kenya whence the Abyssinians could get supplies 
had thus been cut; presumably General Graziani 
will soon have a go at the second route. 


decided that a misty rainy day was best in order to 
effect a surprise), dashed up the precipitous 
Aradam and captured the summit. Ras Mulu- 
gheta’s army, estimated at 65,000 to 80,000 men, 
was smashed up with a loss of 15,000 killed 
and wounded, whereas the Italians only lost 600 
men in all. The whole of the Enderta province is ' 
in Italian hands in consequence of this victory. 
These two successes open up many possibilities. 
From the Aradam the roads to the south 
(Dessieh and the Gibuti railway) may be threat- 
ened. From the south General Graziani may 
either push on to the so-called road of the lakes, 
leading towards Addis Ababa, or from Gorrahei 
(this place, too, has been alleged to have been 
recaptured by the Abyssinians several times, 
although the Italians are well beyond it) towards 
Jigjiga and Harrar. What is most probable is 
that the advance will be in an unexpected direction. 
A peculiarity of the Italian operations on both 
fronts is the large number of natives who have 
gone over to the Italian side. The defection of 


Troops advancing on the Italian Southern Front. A photo recently received by air. 


The next move was again on the northern front. 
The enemy there occupied the important position 
of Amba Aradam, about 20 kilometres to the south 
in the Enderta province, guarding the line of 
advance into the heart of Abyssinia. The position 


Ras Gugsa, the Negus’s son-in-law, was much 
talked of, but many other lesser chieftains and 
tribesmen have followed his example. Some parts 
of the occupied areas are already garrisoned by 
these levies, and in the last battle of Aradam the 


was a formidable one, eight kilometres long and 
three deep, protected by the mountainous nature of 
the terrain. Badoglio, who has always specialised 
in the most meticulous preparation for all his 
operations—his great exploit in the world war was 
the capture of the Sabotino, made possible by his 
study of the ground inch by inch—neglected 
nothing to assure success. 

One column advanced to the right of the posi- 
tion, one to the left, while a Blackshirt division, 
commanded by a Royal Prince, the Duke of 
Pistoja, pushed on between the other two. The 
fighting began on February 11 and lasted until the 
lith, when the two flanking columns having 
pushed on to the Antalo district, the Blackshirts, 
taking advantage of a thick mist (Badoglio had 


one native force which participated in the operation 
was that commanded by Ras Gugsa. 

The course of events on both fronts also shows 
how utterly unreliable are the accounts of the 
campaign printed in the pro-Abyssinia Press and 
disseminated by certain broadcasting organisa- 
tions. Not content with exaggerating actual facts 
they adopt the much simpler method of inventing 
them. _Italy’s task is no easy one, and it has not 
yet by any means been accomplished. But in view 
of the great difficulties of the terrain, the success 
already achieved has been remarkable. As an able 
American journalist, recently returned from 
Abyssinia, stated the other day, the Italian army 
could not have advanced much faster even if there 
had been no Abyssinians to fight against. 
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A Belated Confession 


By Robert Machray 


HE White Paper placed before Parliament 
this week inevitably casts our thoughts back 
to the White Paper on the same subject 

which was published almost exactly a year ago. 
That document was initialled by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Prime Minister at the time, and it 
suggested rather than stressed the recognition of 
the fact that there might have to be a great change 
in British foreign policy, which till then had been 
based on the imagined strength of the League of 
Nations and its false collective security, coupled 
with the very real disarmament of England— 
MacDonald’s greatest achievement. 

In the current number of the News Letter, the 
** National ’’ Labour organ, MacDonald, writing 
on Peace and Defence, makes use of an expression 
which describes to admiration his own action con- 
tinued over many years—‘‘a blind pursuit of 
pacifist pietism.’’ The White Paper of March 11, 
1935, had its origin in the colossal rearmament of 
Germany—which he and Mr. Baldwin were so 
long in discovering, though it was known well 
enough to all the rest of the world. It will be 
recalled that what was practically the sole result 
of that paper was the instantaneous reaction of 
Herr Hitler as shown by his announcing the 
raising of the German Army to half a million men 
and the reinstitution of conscription, despite the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

A choice was indicated in that White Paper 
between the League policy and ‘‘the older methods 
of defence—navies, armies and air forces.’’ But 
that the emphasis was still laid on the Geneva 
Institution, and not on the ‘‘ older methods,’’? was 
plain, because precious little was done by the 
Government in the way of the rearmament of 
England, and dependence on the League was not 
only preached but practised. Baldwin declared 
that the League remained the sheet-anchor or the 
keystone of British policy, and Eden was charged 
to go to Geneva to give force to Sanctions, which 
most unfortunately he succeeded in doing. 


Russia’s Bid for Power 


During the interval between the publication of 
the two White Papers several very important 
things occurred in the high politics of the world. 
One is the monstrous rearmament of Red Russia, 
which is certainly not occasioned by Japanese 
expansion alone, since the Third International is 
as active as ever. Another, of course, is the 
evidence of the great and growing power of 
Japan in the Far East under the impulse of her 
determined patriotism, of which last week’s 
exciting story from Tokyo was an illustration and 
vy without its fine side, whatever else may be said 
of it. 

But what at the moment concerns us most nearly 
in England is the third of these very important 


things, and that is the manifest failure of the 
League to prevent the outbreak of a war or to stop 
it afterwards. The news of the day is that the 
Italians have won magnificent victories in Abys- 
sinia which may be decisive; if they are not, the 
war will go on, whatever the League may do or 
say, because, thanks a good deal to what it has 
already done, the prestige and the honour of Italy 
are now inextricably involved in the struggle, and 
these victories will hearten her to proceed with it 
as vigorously as is possible. 


England Must Be Strong 


This week’s White Paper is nothing other than 
a belated confession that the Government has at 
last realised what may be called the facts in the 
case, and is returning, though late in the day, to 
the Power Politics which Eden had the stupidity 
to say were now out of date and must be discarded 
—well, are they? However its action may be 
camouflaged, the Government appears to have 
made its choice, and is reverting—none too soon 
for safety—to the ‘‘ older methods,”’ which should 
never have been abandoned, or Europe would not 
be so distracted and tormented as at present. A 
strong England is a necessity for the peace of the 
world, but is necessary most of all for peace for 
herself. A weak England means wars and 
rumours of wars—and an invitation and an incite- 
ment to assaults on herself. 


The plain man among us who is neither a 
pacifist nor a crank nor a dreamer will scarcely 
be deceived by such a statement as that the 
rearmament of England is intended to strengthen 
the League. If he is told that, he will say to him- 
self that it may be so, but that the great thing is 
that England will once more be in a position to 
defend herself from all attacks, and therefore be 
less likely to be attacked. He is not an inter- 
nationalist, but is by nature a keen nationalist, and 
can have little sympathy at bottom for what goes 
by the name of internationalism at Geneva, with 
its perpetual intrigues and unending shams. 

The Government’s programme of rearmament 
has yet to be elaborated in sufficient detail, but 
on its record the Government cannot be trusted to 
make that programme adequate to the imperative 
needs of the tense existing situation. It will not 
do to make that programme elastic except in one 
direction—that is, upward, for, as things are, there 
is not much probability of the situation becoming 
less dangerous for a long time to come, but rather 
the reverse. We ‘‘ dwell in the midst of alarms,” 
and are only too likely to continue to do so. The 
Government’s programme must undergo the 
closest scrutiny in order that its adequacy or in- 
adequacy shall be clearly and fully established. 
Judging from the past, the betting, it is to be 
feared, is on inadequacy. 
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Eve in Paris 


NTELLECTUAL workers, in quieter days 
] than ours, have complained bitterly of noise. 
The famous painter, Bronzino, wrote a poem, 
‘* De Rumore,”’ describing his sufierings from dis- 
cordant sounds; Schopenhauer was tortured by 
the cracking of whips, Carlyle was irritated by 
crowings and barkings, while Proust could only 
write within his cork-lined walls, with padded 
doors. 

The noise of Paris is now affecting everyone, 
rich and poor, workers and idlers. It distracts 
attention and renders concentration difficult. It 
makes factory hands and office staffs less efficient, 
and, straining the nervous system, leads to 
neurasthenia. 

The beautiful new apartment houses are palaces 
of noise. Instead of stone, cement and hollow 
bricks have been used, through which sound rever- 
berates; you hear your neighbour bathing, and 
doing physical exercises in the early hours and 
his wireless is never silent. His daughter is learn- 
ing the piano. His dog knows how to bark. 

In the streets motor horns blow incessantly, 
pandemonium existing when police stop the traffic 
too long at crossings, each car honking in protest ; 
and the latest taxis boast a small radio which the 
driver puts on as you enter, unless, to his surprise, 
you protest. 

Many nerve-racked persons seeking 
country retreats, adding to the number of un- 
occupied apartments. The matter is becoming 
serious; anti-noise societies are being formed, 
and the French Touring Club has organised a 
competition for the best sound-deadening building 
materials. 

Meanwhile, modern Parisians woo slumber with 
wax-stuffed ears, an age-old device which deafened 
Odysseus to the temptress’s voice. 


* * * 


GARREAU’S “ Pélerin de Paris,’’ re- 

e cently published, is fascinating reading, 

making appeal to lovers of history and antiquity. 

It passes from shrine to shrine, and conjures up 

the ancient life of the ‘‘ Holy City seated in the 

West,’’ as Rimbaud called her, which boasts of 
nearly as many sanctuaries as Rome itself. 

We see Mont Martre, the vine-clad hill where 
St. Denis was martyred. A chapel was erected to 
his memory, whither Parisians resort to beg 
special favours, especially men with faithless 
wives. We follow the traces of Ste. Geneviéve, 
Patroness of Paris, who, when men were fleeing 
before Attila, rallied the women, assuring them the 
Huns would not enter the city, a true prophecy. 
This popular saint’s intervention was always sought 
in troublous times, and we see the wonderful pro- 
cessions of Royalties and church dignitaries 
accompanying her golden Coffin through the 
beflagged and flower-bedecked street. Louis XV 


built for her the imposing church named the 
Panthéon, seized during the revolution when 
Ste. Geneviéve’s remains were publicly burned. 
We view Notre Dame and its treasures shuddering 
to think that the Socialist, St. Simon, in 1/93 
bought the great Cathedral for a few ‘‘assignats,”’ 
planning to destroy it. We visit chapels and holy 
houses, where, during the Terror, brutal massacres 
of ecclesiastics took place, and the Cité de Vin- 
cennes, where in 1871, under the Commune, help- 
less priests were delivered to the fury of the mob. 

Now, as in the past, class-hatred and anti-cleri- 
calism are rife in France. Terrible memories, 
heritage of the Revolution, divide her people into 
separate camps, whose hostility is always ready 
to break out. This is the great difficulty with 
which the Republic’s Government has to contend. 

* * * 

HAT gallant soldier, Marshal Franchet 
d’Esperey, likes good fare, good wine and 
pretty faces at the festal board. lor years past 
he has protested against the exclusion of women 
from certain banquets they were not considered 
epicurean enough to appreciate. At last the fair 
sex was represented at the great luncheon organ- 
ised by M. Plumon to celebrate the wines of 
Médoc, but the Victor of Monastir was himself 

unable to be present. 

A hundred fortunate persons enjoyed the delight- 
fulentertainment. Beychevelle, Chateau-Latour and 
Mouton-Rothschild were served, and provincial 
dishes. Said to be perhaps the most ‘‘fin gourmet’ 
in France, Doctor de Pomiane introduced each 
course. With a delicious ‘* Matelotte d’Anguilles ”’ 
stewed in Cos d’Estournel he amused the ladies by 
telling the love story of the eel, which forsakes the 
rivers of France to mate in the distant Saragossa 
Seas, and dies, leaving offspring whose instinct, 
incomprehensibly, guides them home. 

Admiral Guépratte was in great form, the 
Ministers of Yugo-Slavia, and of Uruguay made 
witty speeches, and M. Champion improvised 
appropriate verses. 

* * 

AUL VALERY, Academician, is scarcely a 

‘** best seller,” being only understood by a 

certain group of ‘“‘ intellectuals’ who proclaim 

him a profound philosopher, and poet. He has 

recently been appointed President of the \rt and 

Letters Committee at the League of Nations and, 

questioned as to its object, talked vaguely about 

** Promoting the Universal Spirit of Civilisation 

(by Sanctions, perhaps?) and the International 
Life.” 

Beyond organising exchanges between museums, 
and encouraging poetic art in schools, it is hard to 
say what this costly machine has achieved ; but its 
members receive high salaries and take pleasant 
trips, expenses allowed, for the League is generous 
with the money of its supporters. 
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it. By conscription all the Nations of the earth recognise this Law—AXd Jap 
None can alter this truth that Might is Right —and Victory is adfved « 
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UT when I say every living creature—I must except a 
certain nancyfied nonentity named Anthony Eden. 
To Mr Eden—love of Country—is anathema—and to patriots 
who would abide by this universal Law and fight for their 
Country—he says— 
The Eden Law 
‘““WHAT ARE THE LAWS OF GOD AND OF MAN 
TO ME? I AM ANTHONY EDEN—MY WORD IS LAW 
AND I ORDER ALL BRITONS TO FOLLOW THE EDEN 
LAW WHICH IS TO FIGHT ONLY FOR THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS. THIS DOCTRINE MAY BE DESCRIBED 
AS EVIL—UNNATURAL—UNPATRIOTIC AND 
AGAINST EVERY LAW OF GOD AND OF MAN—BUT 
WHAT DO I CARE ?—IT IS THE LAW OF ANTHONY 
EDEN.” 
This sinister self-worshipping simpleton who—by getting 
round a silly old man—has wangled himself into a position for 
which he is totally unfitted—imagines himself a saviour and 
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the earth—and even the insect kingdom—know this Law and follow 


| Japan has shown us that to them their Country is dearer than life. 
ed only by the Strong. And every living creature upon the earth has 


his Law. 


redeemer—BUT IN ATTEMPTING TO ROAR LIKE A 
LION—HE HAS ONLY SUCCEEDED IN BRAYING LIKE 
AN ASS. 

And cowardly Conservatives are bowing down before this 
Brazen image of Brass—they are no doubt capable of kow- 
towing even touching the ground nine times with their 
foreheads in homage before this Prince of Ineffectuals. 


The Curse of the Gods 


But are we not told that those whom the gods would 
destroy—they first turn mad. 

Anthony Eden has destroyed England’s every friend by 
using any dirty weapon he can lay hands on to fight for the 
slave driving Abyssinians. And by prating of Peace—and doing 
everything to force War upon us—he has earned for England 
the contempt and hatred of every self-respecting Nation. 

War always has been—War always will be—War always 
must be—until the lamb lies down with the lion—but the 


lamb’s name is not ANTHONY EDEN. 
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Miller Again 


By David Learmonth 


F there were nothing else Golden Miller could 
do, he certainly gives us plenty to write 
about. In fact those parts of the news- 

papers which deal with horse racing referred to 
little else than his Newbury lapse for several 
glorious days. 

Few people, however, seem to have attempted 
to fathom what actually happened or even to have 
been looking through their glasses at the critical 
moment, judging by the views one _ hears 
expressed. 

According to my reading of the unfortunate 
contretemps, this is actually what occurred. Gerry 
Wilson, an honest and fearless rider, but very far 
from a brilliant jockey, fearing that Provocative 
might beat him at the weights, tried to cut him 
off coming into this fence to make Hamey pull 
round him and lose ground. Hamey, on Provo- 
cative, had at that moment reached Golden Miller’s 
girths and, sensing danger, he snatched up 
Provocative, leaving Golden Miller suddenly by 
himself with nothing between him and the wing. 
So the Miller promptly ran out. 


An Error of Judgment 
In my opinion Wilson made an error of judg- 
ment. On such a horse I think he would have 
done far better to have adopted a policy of live 
and let live and not to have taken the risk of land- 
ing himself in this predicament. 


However, it is simple to be wise after the event 
and armchair criticism is easy. Nevertheless, 
really great jockeys do not make these mistakes. 
Some instinct seems always to keep guard over 
them. 

All the same, one cannot fairly say, as one or 
two disgruntled people have been trying to make 
out, that the horse was blameless and the jockey 
entirely responsible. That is ridiculous. 1 blame 
Wilson not for doing what he did on a perfectly 
reliable jumper that you can put anywhere, but 
for doing it on a horse about which he could not 
be certain. A thoroughly reliable jumper would 
not have run out in these circumstances. 


So, although Wilson may have committed an 
error of judgment, I do not think that Golden 
Miller’s Grand National prospects are at all bright. 
Even if he had not run out at Newbury, I would 
have been doubtful of him with Wilson up; for I 
honestly do not think that horse and rider hit it 
off together. Wilson fell off Golden Miller last 
year and I see no reason why he should not do 
so again if luck is against him. 


It is no reflection on a jockey’s horsemanship to 
say that he does not seem to get on well with a 
particular horse. This is quite a frequent occur- 
rence with some of the best of them. I remember 
Mr. Harry Brown standing down in favour of the 
late Captain Bennett in the National Hunt Steeple- 
chase because he could not hit it off with his horse 


Bugler. In Captain Bennett’s hands the horse 
won the race. 1 should like to see another jockey 
given a chance to show what he could do on 
Golden Miller. 

Now, just as I have written this I read that Evan 
Williams is to ride Golden Miller at Cheltenham 
and also in the Grand National. It will be interes- 
ting to see if the experiment is successful. 
Williams is a fine horseman. 

The most extraordinary rumours went round 
after the race. When I arrived at a house in 
Worcestershire during the week-end I was told 
that Owen Anthony and Miss Paget had had a 
heated argument in the paddock with the whole of 
Newbury cheering them on! I was able to assure 
those present that nothing of the sort occurred 
and that the story was a pure figment of the 
imagination. 

Then, on the Sunday, I was told that Miss 
Paget had refused to speak to Wilson ; yet she was 
quietly conversing with him at Gatwick! Why is 
it that people must invent such fantastic tales and 
circulate such malicious gossip ? 

Although he was beaten by Avenger at Birming- 
ham, Reynoldstown is still favourite for the Grand 
National and, | think, with justification. He has 
won the event already, we know that he stays “he 
four and a half miles, and his jumping at Birming- 
ham left nothing to be desired. 


A Fine Three-miler 


When Avenger beat Reynoldstown in the 
Lancashire steeplechase, excuses were made for 
the latter in that he was stale, and in any case not 
half the horse he was afterwards. However, I 
think that at level weights over three miles, 
Avenger will always beat Reynoldstown. Over a 
longer distance, Major Furlong’s horse may well 
turn the tables. He is to run at Lingfield, so we 
shall soon know what effect the Birmingham race 
has had on him. I think it should have brought 
him on a good deal. 

Avenger is undoubtedly the best young ’chaser 
over three miles in this country. Whether he is 
quite as brilliant as Airgead:Sios, may be a 
doubtful point; but I do not think Sir Francis 
Towle’s chestnut really gets this distance nor do I 
look upon him as a potential National winner. 
Those from the younger steeplechasers are more 
likely to come from Avenger and Lion Courage, 
the latter of whom is not engaged this year. I 
know, however, that his trainer looks upon him as 
a potential Grand National winner in the future. 

Still, to speak of the present, the National situa- 
tion has opened out considerably of late and there 
are prospects of an exceedingly fine race. If all 
stand up, and I am more doubtful of the last two 
than the others, the tussle between Reynoldstown, 
Avenger, Keen Blade, who did splendidly in the 
Trial Chase at Gatwick, Belted Hero, and Brienz 
should be a great one. 
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The Fisherman 


By Dan Russell 


HE heron stood motionless in midstream, his 
eyes fixed unwinking on the running water. 
Not by a single movement did he show that 
he lived. All around him the ever busy life of the 
countryside pursued its noisy way. Birds sang in 
the trees; a jay was chacking in a near-by covert, a 
carrion-crow croaked harshly in a high elm tree; 
small creatures rustled in the thickness of the bush 
grass. But the heron was seemingly oblivious to 
everything save the water. Yet in reality one 
watchful eye was cocked for the coming of the 
water bailiff, whose coming would mean the end of 
the afternoon’s fishing. 

Although the stream was twelve inches deep, it 
reached only one-third of the way up the heron’s 
stilt-slender legs. His long neck was rigid at an 
angle to his body. He was a soberly habited bird 
of grey plumage, marked here and there with 
black. His beak was long and powerful, at the 
same time a fish-spear and a fearsome weapon. 
His eyes were ringed with blue, like those of a 
jackdaw. 

Suddenly a slight shiver ran through his body 
and the poise of his neck grew more rigid. Then, 
so quickly that the eye could hardly follow the 
movement, the spear-like beak flashed down into 
the water. The surface of the stream flurried into 
foam as he raised his head, for gripped in his 
beak was a half-pound trout. Holding the fish 
firmly, the bird stalked solemnly to the bank and 
dropped his catch in the grass. The fish flapped 
helplessly. One stroke of the beak upon its head 
put an end to its struggles. Then the heron 
picked it up and after a good deal of manceuvering 
the fish disappeared tail-first down the capacious 
throat. 


Back to his Brood 


After his catch he stood upon the bank to rest, 
but the sight of the water bailiff in the distance 
soon roused him. ‘‘ Krark,’’ he cried, and spread 
his wings for flight. Very slow and cumbersome 
he looked as he flapped his way across the sky. 
But in reality he was travelling quite fast. Soon 
he arrived at his nest which was at the very top 
of a tall beech tree. Here his brood of three 
awaited him. They sat hunched, like little old 
men in the indescribable filthiness of the stick- 
hean which they called a nest. 

The old heron alighted at the edge of the clumsy 
structure and immediately there was a scramble to 
reach him. With wide open beaks the youngsters 
jostled each other in their eagerness for food. The 
old bird stuck forward his head and thrust his bill 
down the throat of one of the nestlings. Then he 
disgorged a portion of the half-digested mess 
from his own crop to that of his child. 

This novel if unbeautiful method of feeding was 
apnlied to each of the fledglings. Then the father 
fell into a doze on the nests’ edge. An hour later 


he roused himself and set off to find more food for 
his family. The river was obviously unsafe, as 
the bailiff was about. The bailiff was no friend 
of the heron, who poached too many of his trout. 
So the old bird took himself off to a pond he knew 
where there were many luscious frogs. 

Here he stalked in the rush-grown mud and 
many frogs died. 


So he passed away a happy hour, all unconscious 
that three thousand feet above him two pairs of 
keen eyes were regarding him with interest. When 
at length he rose into the air he had no thought of 
danger. He flapped on his leisurely way without 
a suspicion that far above him death was waiting. 
The two peregrine falcons followed him as he 
slowly wended his way home. They had not, I 
think, any intention of killing, but the sport of 
heron baiting was a favourite pastime of theirs. 


A Bolt from the Blue 


They waited until he was passing over a com- 
mon with no trees near. Then the tiercel tipped 
over into the stoop. Down, down he went towards 
the heron in a terriffic headlong rush. When he 
was still a long way above the heron he was travel- 
ling at over one hundred and eighty miles an hour. 
Down he went like a bolt from some giant cross- 
bow. The heron, ploughing his clumsy way 
above the earth, heard the shrill whistling of the 
wind through the falcon’s pinions. He looked up 
and saw the winged terror hurtling down at him. 
He gave one scream of terror and put on all speed 
to reach the protection of the trees. 


But before he had gone fifty yards he heard the 
falcon above him. Instantly he flung himself 
backwards and on one side, his dagger-beak 
pointing upwards in a vain hope of transfixing his 
enemy. But the falcon seeing that beak raised 
towards him twisted sideways and flashed past the 
heron. Down he went, then gradually deflected 
his tail so that he came up again in a great curve. 
Then once again he began to climb so as to stoop 
again. 

The heron squawked his relief and hurried on. 
But the other falcon was already stooping at him. 
Again the heron hurled himself on one side and 
the falcon missed him by inches. So agitated was 
the grey bird that he disgorged all the frogs he 
had taken so much trouble to catch. Again and 
again the falcons stooped at him and again and 
again the old heron dodged. Had the falcons had 
any serious intent they could easily have brought 
him to the ground, but to them it was just an 
exciting pastime. The heron, however, thought 
that his last hour had come at every stoop. He 
was tired and frightened. At last he saw his nest, 
and the falcons realising that their game was over 
left him. Shaken and breathless he alighted, to 
be greeted by the hungry cries of his family. 
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Younger Days 


EFORE commencing to set down these per- 
sonal memories of Kipling’s early days, I 
would like to explain that at the time they 
happened, I was learning the business of a pub- 
lisher in the London office of Thacker Spink & 
Co., publishers, Calcutta. My grandfather was 
one of the founders of that business. 

It was sometime in 1888 or 1889 that I first came 
across the name of Rudyard Kipling. We were 
informed that the Calcutta office was sending to 
us a thousand copies, in sheets, of a book of short 
stories by a Mr. Rudyard Kipling, called ‘* Plain 
Tales from the Hills,’’? and we were asked to do 
our best to push the book, as it was very good. 

The sheets arrived in due course. So I had a 
set collated and roughly bound. . I remember 
reading it while waiting in a queue outside the 
Savoy Theatre to get in to hear a revival of 
Pinafore.’’ The book fascinated me so much 
that I finished it that night. 

Naturally, I made up my mind to do my best 
for this wonderful thing that had come into my 
keeping. But I am quite sure I never imagined I 
was assisting at the embryo stage in the rise to 
fame of the greatest writer of modern times. 

We had no regular traveller, and I undertook 
the job of taking ‘‘ Plain Tales’’ round to the 
bookselling trade myself. I showed it to over 
fifty booksellers, wholesale and retail, with com- 
plete unsuccess. All that my efforts could accom- 
plish was the meagre sale of sixteen copies in the 
whole of London. 


It Looked Like a “Flop” 


The Press was equally disappointing. Every 
paper of note had a copy—but not a single notice 
appeared. What was to be done? The book 
looked like being a “‘ flop.’’ And it seemed such 
a pity. 

At last I took my courage in both hands, and 
called on the Editor of the Saturday Review. After 
many rebuffs, I was at last admitted to his 
presence. 

** What can I do for you ?”’ said the great man. 
I plucked up courage and said, ‘‘ My firm sent in 
a book for review a month ago, which I believe 
to be the greatest event in literature since the days 
of Dickens and Thackeray; and it has apparently 
escaped your notice.”’ 

“* Ah,’”’ was the crushing reply, ‘‘ and what 
might your age be?”’ 

“‘Nineteen next birthday,’’ I replied. 

“ Full young, is it not, to have formed such a 
didactic opinion,’ fell the Editorial steam 
hammer. ‘‘ Well, well, let’s have a look at this 
miracle.” 

To cut a long story short, we found the un- 
opened parcel containing the book. He opened it 
and looked through it. At once his eyes began 
to show interest. 


By C. F. Hooper 


‘* Ah,”’ he said, glancing at the chapter heading 
of the ‘‘ Bisara of Pooree,’’—‘‘ This isn’t so bad,” 
and he read aloud : 

Litile blind fish thou art marvellous wise; 

Little blind fish, who put out thine eyes ? 

Bend down and list, and attend to my wish : 

Bring me a lover, thou little blind fish. 


‘* Here’s a good one too,’’ he went on, as his 
eye caught the chapter heading of ‘‘ The Taking 
of Lungtungpen.”’ 

So we loosed a blooming volley 

And we made the beggars cut 
And when our pouch was emptied out 
We used the blooming butt. 

Ho, my; don’t you come anigh, 

When Tommy is a playing with the baynit 
and the butt. 

‘* Not so bad, not so bad,’’ the Editor solilo- 
quised. ‘*‘ Well, my boy, I will have this book 
properly reviewed. But, mind you, there will be 
no fear or favour.” 


A Splendid Review 


And so he did. It was a splendid review occupy- 
ing three-quarters of a column. That review 
started Kipling on his path of success. Other 
papers followed suit. Our copies were speedily 
exhausted and the public clamoured for more. 

We got a further supply of ‘ Plain Tales” 
from India about the same time that Kipling him- 
self arrived from his world tour, and it was then 
that I became personally acquainted with him. 

I was living with my people in Philbeach 
Gardens, Earl’s Court, and Kipling called on us 
the first Sunday after he landed. He was on his 
way to dine with the head of Macmillans. I was 
vastly interested at making his acquaintance. The 
more so when he asked me to come and see him. 

Come to-morrow evening,”’ he said, ‘* you'll 
easily find the place. There’s a sausage shop on 
the ground floor and sausages are always frying 
in the window.” 

He was writing hard, when I entered his rooms 
the following evening. But we soon got on very 
friendly terms; and after that I saw him daily. 

Sidney Low was editing the St. James’s Gazette 
at that time and Kipling became a regular con- 
tributor to that paper. A great deal of what he 
published in the St. James’s Gazette was humor- 
ous. One item I remember in particular called 
““ The Battle of Rupert Square.” I have never 
seen this reproduced in any of his collections of 
stories. If it has been lost, it should be rescued 
from oblivion. 

It described a fight between a _hansom 
cab driver and his fare. Also the driver’s efforts 
to get rid of the man inside; culminating in his 
getting a hose pipe from the crossing sweepef, 
putting the nozzle through the trap door at the 
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top, and literally washing the unwanted man out. 
The description of the fight, as set out in Kipling’s 
unequalled language, was Homeric. 

| had one very comical incident happen during 
my friendship with Kipling, and that was over 
“Brugglesmith.”” I had an appointment to see 
him one morning, and it so happened that 
the Brugglesmith incident had happened the night 
before. It was an actual happening, and he told 
it to me amid such shrieks of laughter that the 
tears literally rolled down his cheeks. 

He was curiously contrary and careless with his 
work. He took the most extraordinary pains to 
turn out a manuscript as perfect as a polished 
diamond. He would correct, correct and cut out 
everything he considered in the slightest degree 
unnecessary. The final copy was at the most half 
the size of the first script. Then he would com- 
pletely forget its existence. 


I will give an instance of this foible from my 
own knowledge. I entered his rooms one evening 
as he was completing ‘‘ The Record of Badalia 
Herodsfoot.’’ He was wildly excited about it. He 
told me he had been spending days and nights 
in the slums of the East End of London picking 
up local colour. ‘* I have poured my heart’s 
blood into that yarn,”’ he said. 


I picked up the sheets from the floor, where they 
lav scattered in wild confusion. I believe he 
always wrote on unruled foolscap. And I read 
the story from the manuscript. 


I must say I was charmed with it and it appeared 
to me a proof of his versatility. We talked over 
where it should be published, but could not decide 
on an appropriate destination. He said finally that 
he supposed he must leave it to Watt. And there 
the matter ended for the time. 


At this stage I went away for a holiday, and in 
my absence from town, ‘*‘ The Mark of the Beast’’ 
appeared in Lloyd’s News. It appeared also in 
The New York Journal, but I did not know this 
at the time. But on my return to London, I argued 
that Lloyd’s News was not a suitable paper for 
such a story. And I thought the “‘ Record of 
Badalia Herodsfoot’’ would have been much better. 


“ By Jove,” he said, ‘‘ do you know I had com- 
pletely forgotten that yarn. You’re quite right. 
It would have been better. But where in thunder 
is the manuscript ?”’ 


Well, we searched his rooms through and 
through. We called in the housekeeper to help. 
Finally, we came to the conclusion it had been 
stolen. At last we found the manuscript; thrown 
on to the top of a glass fronted book-case, lying 
there dusty and forgotten. Apparently he had 
thrown it there in a moment of forgetfulness. It 
duly appeared in the Detroit Free Press; and 
created a great impression. 


Direct subscribers who are changing their 
addresses are asked to give the earliest 
possible notification to the ‘ Saturday 
Review,” 18-20, we eee Adelphi, 


CINEMA 


Lunacy 
BY MARK FORREST 


O comedians probably cause more argument 
than the Marx Brothers, whose particular 
brand of humour renders some people help- 

less, but leaves others wondering whether they 
have ever before had to endure such a dull hour and 
a half. 


Their appeal outside London is reported to be 
very small for the reason that the majority of 
people can’t understand a word of what Groucho 
is saying and, if by any chance they do make any 
sense out of it, they are at a loss to know why he 
troubled to speak at all. Harpo, the silent member 
and the real clown of the quartette, who looks like 
the customary village idiot but whose lunacy is 
inspired, is apparently even less intelligible; and 
the third member, Chico, who specialises in Italian 
and on the piano, lets in very little more light. 


Up till now the plots of their pictures have also 
defied definition, but with their appearance under 
the banner of the M.G.M. Company some effort 
has plainly been made'to allow the audience a 
glimmer of an idea of what the entertainment is 
about. This innovation will probably disappoint 
the old admirers of these brothers, of whom I am 
one, but may have the desired effect of making 
their films more popular with the majority. The 
step forward or backward, depending on the point 
of view, has been taken in A Night at the Opera, 
which is to be seen at the Empire. 


Sense and Nonsense 


Interpolated between all the nonsense is a love 
story which is interlarded with some “‘ straight ”’ 
singing; I am thankful to say that none of the 
three brothers is concerned with either, but the 
addition has the effect of taking the edge off some 
of Groucho’s ‘‘ wisecracks,’’ and rendering Chico 
and Harpo at times innocuous. The effort to make 
people understand what is really going on isn’t 
worth the sacrifice, but from the box office point of 
view perhaps it will be justified. 


In spite of this vandalism there is still a lot of 
superb drivel from Groucho, and Harpo’s face and 
antics remain as vacant and full of disgusting glee 
as ever. Also, by way of compensation for loading 
them with a plot, both Chico and Harpo are 
allowed to play their instruments again ; they have 
lost none of their skill. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St., Ger. 2981 
RUDOLF FORSTER in the Great Austrian 
‘Haute ecole’ mystery drama 


“HOHE SCHULE ” (vu) 


Commencing March lith 


“CRIME & CHATIMENT ”’ (A) 
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They Would Compass Our Disgrace 


MApAM,— 


I fancy that more people than we are apt to imagine 
think that Mr. Baldwin is a liability rather than an asset 
to the Conservative Party—that is, if we have any 
political Conservative Party. The official Conservatives 
do not ‘‘ conserve.”’ 


In view of the forthcoming loan for defence purposes, 
I feel sure that, to make it really popular and give it as 
broad a basis as possible, it should be issued (as the old 
War Loan was) untaxed at the source. Tens of thousands 
of small people would be glad enough to subscribe on 
those terms, to the immense annoyance of our anti- 
patriots. 


I want to see it issued at £96 (say) on a 23 per cent. 
basis ; that would be rather better than the P.O. savings 
bank arrangements; and half the people would feel they 
had a money stake in the Defence Scheme. I don’t want 
to see it all taken up by the Banks, Insurance Co.’s and 
big businesses generally. 


However, the Editor of a well-known daily paper has 
now informed me that ‘‘ probably no such loan was likely 
to materialise at present.” 


This suggests some disquieting thoughts. I can’t help 
remembering the words of Tennyson in (I think) 1886: 
they ought to be quoted widely. The poem is called 
‘‘ The Fleet.’”? Here are one or two lines :— 


The fleet of England is her all-in-all ; 
Her fleet is in your hands 
And in‘her fleet her Fate. ' 
You, you that have the ordering of her fleet, 
If you should only compass her disgrace, 
When all men starve, the wild mob’s million feet 
Will kick you from yomr place; 
But then, too late, too late ! 
Perhaps you will quote these lines ? 


E. H. BLAKENEY. 
17, Edgar Road, 


Winchester. 


Coal or Oil? 


SIR,—Your attitude toward the menace of the National 
Government’s various inexplicable actions, is without 
doubt serving a valuable purpose in enlightening 
Conservatives. 


A point I would like to see discussed, is the dependence 
on alien oil for our Navy, and 45 per cent. of the Mercan- 
tile Marine. 


Our distressed areas are our Coal areas, where Com- 
munist propaganda is falling on fruitful ground. 

Should Great Britain get into a war our position will 
be serious indeed, entirely dependent on Alien controlled 
oil supplies. 

JouHN MONIE. 

London, S.W.1. 


The Betrayers of their Trust 


SIR,—During the course of a debate in the House of 
Commons, Lady Houston’s name was mentioned, and 
Mr. Eden retorted by asking who was Lady Houston ? 


He may have thought it witty and clever, as he is 
suffering very much from a swollen head, but it was a 
remark that came ill from one holding one of the highest 
and most important positions in the Cabinet. 


Our Foreign Ministers in days gone by would have 
scorned to use such ungentlemanly language concerning 
one of the most patriotic ladies in the land, who proved 
her patriotism by offering the Government £200,000 to 
repair the criminal neglect of the Cabinet in not keeping 
our defences as they should be kept. 


I think the nation has had a very rude awakening 
for it has always been under the impression that our 
Navy was in good condition, and it is fortunate they now 
know that Mr. Baldwin, MacDonald and Co. are not to 
be trusted, for unless these so-called wreckers are watched 
very closely, they will land the Empire into some 
—" disaster that it will take all our time to recover 
rom. 


They ought to be denounced from every Conservative 
platform as traitors to their trust, for their only aim in 
life seems to be to improve their own positions at the 
expense of the tax-payer, by bribing the electorate with 
all sorts of measures that will bring them votes. 


Lady Houston has done much to expose the tricks and 
machinations of Mr. Baldwin and the daily press have 
not had the pluck to back her up because they would be 
immediately tackled and told to keep quiet by the powers 
that be. It is to be hoped Lady Houston will long con- 
tinue the good work she has so courageously pursued. 


In years gone by the House of Commons was looked 
upon as the first assembly in the world, but to-day you 
have only to mention politics and the word politician, 
and it is quite enough for men to speak of them with 
scorn and derision, and we have to thank Mr. Baldwin, 
MacDonald and Co. for this present state of affairs. 


OBSERVER. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Lest We Forget 


DEAR MApDAM,— 


I was keenly interested in a letter, addressed to you 
from a correspondent signed A.B., who concludes with 
the warning—Wake Up, Baldwin. I am afraid our P.M. 
is so badly doped with Geneva Gas, that there is little 
chance of his restoration to that vitality required if the 
British people are to be saved by his leadership from 
irretrievable disaster. 


I hope you will continue and intensify your campaign 
to warn your countrymen of the dangerous position we 
are in owing to the lethargy of our people in allowing 
such as Judas MacDonald and his like to have control of 
the Government Departments responsible for the safety 
and security of the once powerful British Empire. 


I noticed when he ought to have been in the House, 
defending an attack on University seats, he was busy 
feasting, and fawning with a type of voter he tried to 
abolish a few years ago. I often think of your Ladyship’s 
warning only a few years ago, when you asked, can 
England afford Mr. MacDonald? 


To-day we see the result of his joy trips abroad, and 
conferences in I.ondon, where, by his evil geniys, he has 
frittered away our defences, and now, ‘‘ perhaps too 
late,”? the nation realises our perilous position. I say 
never mind the warning—Wake Up, Baldwin. 


It is the masses who must awake if they want to escape 
horror much worse than the East Coast Raids spoken 
about in A.B.’s letter. It was on December 16th, 1914, 
not 1915, that the Germans bombarded Scarborough, 
Whitby and Hartlepool. 


How well I remember that day! My battalion, the 5th 
Yorks., was billeted at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and to those 
members who the same day saw the horrors of the scene, 
and the panic of the poor folks whose homes were 
destroyed, and their dear ones killed, “‘ as they, the 5th 
Yorks., were ordered post haste from Newcastle, and 
were in Hartlepool a few hours after the raid.”’ It is a 
cruel reminder of the frightful menace that threatens the 
absent-minded, helpless, civilian population, if an enemy 
succeeds in raiding Britain now within a few hours of 
the centre of Europe, at present the danger zone of the 
world. B. ScHOLLITT. 


Norton, Malton, 
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SIR,—People may be inclined to say that the Saturday 
Review is panicky, but if they thoroughly go into all the 
matters that are treated with and exposed, especially in 
the issue of February 15th, they will find that everything 
brought to their notice is a fact, and although the outlook 
may be considered pessimistic, it shold not be treated 
as panicky. 

To start with, the prime necessity at the present 
moment no doubt is the building of our Defence Forces. 
Five years ago I wrote a letter to the Press urging the 
maintenance of the three forces up to a standard at least, 
sufficient for home purposes and protection of our trade 
over the world, which would mean a great reduction in 
Unemployment and the dole, also would create a feeling 
of confidence in the world, as they conld look up to 
Britain once more as a powerful nation, and as such, 
trade and other intercourse would be resumed to a large 
extent. 


Other persons have lately tried to impress on the 
public this necessity. This is not panic, but absolute 
necessity, and at long last the public is beginning to cry 
out (at least, a section of them is) at the wanton ceple- 
tion of our three Defence Forces, and it is to be hoped 
that that section will continue to cry out and keep its 
voice heard, and not be bought over, as has been so 
evident in recent years over very many things. 


The True State of Affairs 


The article by Historicus in the issue of the Saturday 
Review, February 15th, is excellent reading and points 
out briefly the real state of the British Nation at the 
present moment, and which ought to have been evident 
to everyone who has eyes and any sense. The last 
column on page 209 should be thoroughly ingrained into 
every one’s mind; every line is absolutely to the point, 
and shows most clearly the true state of affairs. 

We may now refer to the idea of being governed 
internationally. Why again a Naval Conference? It 
seems incredible that we are to be dictated to as to what 
kind of ships we may build, and what size of guns we 
may use, and give away to other countries exactly what 
we intend to do. It is equally absurd to dictate to other 
countries the limits to which they should go, and to 
which they would agree openly, but covertly ignore. The 
whole idea is preposterous, that every country should 
interfere in the Government and arrangement of other 
countries. Let us leave them alone, and look after the 
Government of onr own country. 


One further point that might be brought forward is 
why (when the League of Nations is supposed to make 
all nations connected with it subservient to its rules and 
wishes) are all these nations making separate pacts 
amongst themselves? It seems as though none of them 


trust the ability of the League of Nations to carry out ~ 


any of their fantastic ideas and prefer to carry on much 
in the old way by having treaties (now called pacts). 


EpWARD MOUL. 


Give Italy a Mandate 


SIR,—If the League of Nations must meddle in other 
people’s quarrels why can’t it interfere in a common 
sense manner and give Italy a Mandate over Abyssinia ? 


It is quite true that Italy prged that Abyssinia should 
be admitted into the League while we opposed it; but 
this was for two reasons. 


1. Because France was backing Abyssinia’s claims 
With the sole object of getting a footing in that country 
for trade purposes and with the ultimate object of push- 
ing Italy out. . 


2. Because the Emperor promised to abolish barbarism 
and slavery, to reform the country generally, to settle 


Our Absolute Necessity 


CORRESPONDENCE 


disputed points, and to allow Foreigners to trade on a 
reasonable basis. 


The Negus broke all his promises both to Italy and to 
everyone else and went out of his way to insult and 
annoy the Italians while allowing the existing barbarous 
practices to continne in his country. If Italy were given 
a mandate, life would be much more comfortable both 
for Europeans and the Abyssinians themselves. 


A.S.W. 
London, S.W.1. 


A Gross Betrayal 


SIR,—Everyone who had read of the great things the 
Government were going to do to restore our defences 
must be thoroughly disillusioned now that the White 
Paper has been published. 


A mere four hundred aeroplanes are to be added to the 
Air Force, but two capital ships to the Navy, and a hand- 
ful of four thousand men to the Army. 

So this is the great scheme for which Mr. Baldwin in 
grandiloquent language sought ‘“‘a mandate from the 
people!’”” Was ever an electorate more thoronghly let 


down ? 
J. L. RAMSDEN. 
London, W.1. 


BUT BE SURE TO USE 


Wa.pore Guus! 


Your thoughts, like your pen, will flow more freely when 
you write on Waldorf Club Notepaper. It’s a joy to 
write on its beautifully glazed surface—a surface that is 
entirely free from “grease.” Waldorf Club Notepaper 
and Envelopes can be obtained from all Stationers and 
Stores, including branches of Boots Ltd. (Stationery 
Dept.) and W. H. Smith & Son Ltd. 


FREE SAMPLE will be sent 

on application to Waldorf Club 

Stationery, (Dept. SR5), New- 
Mill, Hyde Cheshire. 
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New Books I ean 


Reeommend 
BY THE LITERARY CRITIC 


N admirably simple straightforward 
account of the late King’s reign has been 
written for young readers by Mr. C. E. 

Carrington (‘‘ King George V,’’ illustrated, 
2s. 6d., Cambridge University Press). 

The book runs to only eighty pages, but in that 
brief space Mr. Carrington manages to give an 
adequate description of the Great War and the 
other principal events of a notable reign while 
drawing particular attention to the social and other 
changes that have taken place. 

History for the young is too apt to be a dreary 
and depressing affair of dates and lifeless per- 
sonalities. Miss Amabel William-Ellis and Mr. 
F. J. Fisher, aided by the whimsical and instruc- 
tive artistry of Miss Wilma Hickson, have set out 
to change all that, and, to judge by the first two 
volumes (2s, 9d. and 3s.) of ‘‘ A History of 
English Life ’’ (Methuen), they have been remark- 
ably successful. 

The child who reads this history will find in it 
the story of the gradual progress and development 
of the people to whom he or she belongs and be 
able to understand how the changes in science, 
art and invention in one age affected the conditions 
of life in the next. 


War and the Politicians 


The late Mr. F. S. Oliver, who died a few 
months ago, was not only an exceedingly astute 
man of business, but also a publicist endowed with 
the gift of prescience and a writer of no little dis- 
tinction in the world of letters. 

Before the War he was of that small but 
patriotic group who, following Lord Roberts’ lead, 
was urging upon the nation that National Service 
was essential to security. And on his death Lord 
Lloyd paid to his memory this eloquent tribute : 
‘* To me he was always one of the greatest men 
of our period, and the Empire owes to his inspira- 
tion and leading more than this generation yet 
comprehend.”’ 

During the War Oliver made a practice of 
writing regularly every week to his brother in 
Canada, recording his impressions of men and 
events in the course of that mighty struggle. He 
religiously kept copies of his letters and the 
replies he received from his brother, and this corre- 
spondence, after tactful editing by Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn, has now been published under the title 
of ‘‘ The Anvil of War ’’ (Macmillan, illustrated, 
12s. 6d.). 

It is an amazingly interesting day-to-day war 
record, as the following extracts may serve to 
attest :— 

“Putting aside the bloody politicians the country 
is really worth living in and makes one proud. I had 
not conceived it possible that a nation could so quickly 
be born again.” 

‘* Nine-tenths of the brains of the country are used 
in defeating one another. That is the real tragedy of 
politics, and it makes me thank God that up till now 


I have kept a shop instead of sitting in the Councils 
of State,” 


“IT dare say I am quite wrong, but my impression 
is that this war is not going to be the end of militarism 
but will, on the contrary, inaugurate a period of mij; 
tarism which will last out your life and mine, and that 
is why I think the best thing my boys can do for their 
country is to go into the Army, as they wish to do” 

“L.G, is the greatest character by far, but I neither 
love nor trust him. Nor, mark you, do I hate or dis. 
trust him. He is without malice of any kind; without 
prejudices ; without morals. He has many enemies ang 
no friends. He does not know what friendship means, 
; . He is like an Italian politician of the fifteenth 
or sixtenth century : no one more adroit; no one more 
plausible; no one more able to rise to the occasion, 
And in all seriousness I think he loves his country 
with a white heat of passion.” ‘ 


Some Fine Novels 


My contemporary reviewers display a remark. 
able fondness for picking out for their readers’ 
edification “* the book of the month ”’ with pleasing 
regularity twelve times a year. I do not propose 


to follow their example, but I should like to pay 


this sincere tribute to a novel I have just read, 
Pumpkin Coach,’”’ by Louis Paul (Heine. 
mann): it is the best and most entertaining novel | 
have read for a very long time. It is packed with 
incident and interesting characters and is equally 
striking for its humour and pathos and beauty of 
language. 

I have previously had occasion to refer to two 
recently published Icelandic novels. ‘‘ The 
Morning of Life,’? by Kristmann Gudmundsson 
(Heinemann), is another story of Iceland, though 
the author in this case is a Norwegian. It isa 
gripping tale of love, hate, hardship and 
endurance. 

Hjalmar Bergman, before his death a few years 
ago, had won recognition for himself as Sweden’s 
foremost novelist. Messrs. Allen & Unwin have 
just published an English translation of one of his 
best books under the title ‘‘ The Head of the 
Firm.’’ It is a subtle, if rather grim, study of a 
dominating woman. 


Countess Clara Longworth de Chambrun has 
long devoted herself to Shakespearian research, 
as her several books in English and French attest. 
She has now given us a life of Shakespeare in 
the form of a novel, with a clear and authentic 
picture of the age in which the poet lived, choosing 
her title from Ben Jonson’s tribute, ‘‘ My 
Shakespeare Rise! ’’ (Lippincott, illustrated by 
Robert Genicot). 

Versatility should be Miss Kitty Shannon’s 
middle name, for she seems just as sure of success 
whether she is writing a novel, dressing or design- 
ing a Cochran revue or painting portraits. Her 
‘* Sneezing into the Basket’? (Hutchinson) is a 
historical tour de force that vividly recreates for us 
the France in turn of Louis XV, the Revolution 
and Napoleon and also Regency England. 

Mr. J. Storer Clouston does not spare Scot or 
Sassenach in his ‘‘ Scots Wha Ha’e’’ (Herbert 
Jenkins), but what does that matter since it’s all 
glorious fun in the true Clouston manner. 

“‘ The Eldest Miss Grimmett,’’ by Florence A. 
Kilpatrick (Harrap), is an unusual story with an 
unexpected but (the reader may think) just ending 
—the freeing of a family from a cruel and over- 
powering male influence. 
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The “ SATURDAY REVIEW ” 
REGISTER OF 


SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 
WELDY, Perthshire. — Station 


Hotel. Rece., 2. Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Tennis, golf, fishing, bowling. 


LEXANDRIA, —Albert 
A Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. 
Dine "8s. 6d. Fishing, Loch 


Lun., 2s. 6d. 
Lomond. 


VIEMORE, _ Inverness-shire.—Aviemore 
Hotel. Bed., 100; Rec., 4. Pens., 5 


gus. to 10 gns. Golf, Private. Fishing, 
shooting, riding, tennis. 
YLESBURY. — Bull’s Head eens, 


Market Square. 4. 
Pens., 4 guns. W.E., £2/ Geren, golf, 
tennis, bowls, fishing. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting fishing. 


ELF AST—Kensington Hotel, Bed., 76; 
Rec., 5. Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., Sat. to 
Mon., 27/6. Golf, 10 mins., 2/6. 


OURNE END, Bucks.—The Oak 
Hotel. Bed., and bar. 
Pens., 5 to 7 gns. Tennis, ‘bathing. 


OWNESS-ON-WINDERMERE. Rigg’s 
Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 gns. to 7 gns. 
Golf, 1; miles. Yachting, fishing. 


RACKNELL, Berkshire.—Station Hotel 
Bed., 7; Rec., 2. Pens., 34 to 4 gns. 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 2 gns. Golf, riding. 


RIGHTON, Sussex.—Sixty-six Hotel.— 

Bed., 33; Rec., 5; Pens., from 4} gus. 
W.E. from 32/6. Golf, 9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


ROADSTAIRS, Kent. — Grand Hotel. 

Pens., from 6 gns. W.E., from £1 per 
dey. Lun., 4/6; Din., 6/6. Golf, tennis, 
bathing, dancing. 


Bed., 12; Rec., 3; Pens., rt 
gee. W.E., 15/- per day. dol 
fishing, riding, hunting. 


URY ST. Suffolk.—Angel 
Hotel. Bed., 3 Pens., 5 
W.E., 2 gns. "8/6; Din., 6/6. 

‘olf, fishing, racing. 


ALLANDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 

Hotel, Trossachs. .. 60. Pens., fr. 

6 om. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, 
is. 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden House Hotel, ae. 

Pembroke College. Pens., 34 to 5 
W.E., 14/- to 17/6 per day. Golf, 3 miles 
boating, tennis. 


ARDIFF. — Park Hotel, Park Place. 
—— 115; Rec., 4. Pens., 7 gns. W.E. 
(Sat. Lun. to Mon. Brkfst.), 37/6. Golf. 


Bed Rec., 1. Pens., 5 6 gn 
Golf, fobing. sea bathing. 


LYNDERWEN. — Castle Hotel, Maer- 
clochey. Pens., £2 10/-. Lun., 1/6; 
Din, 2/6. Golf, 12 miles away. 


OMRIE, Perthshire. — Ancaster Arms 

Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec., 3. Pens., £3 10/-. 
cs. 12/- per day. Tennis, golf, fishing, 


ONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES.— The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens., from £6 10/-. 
Golf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


OWNDERRY, CORNWALL—Sea View, 
ed., 9. Annexe 5. Pens., from 3% 
ms. W.E., from 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ULVERTON, Som. (border of Devon). 
Lion Hotel. Pens., 4 gns., W.E., 12/6 
a day. Golf, 3 miles. Fishing, riding. 
unting, tennis. 


UNDEE. — The Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Bees. Phone: 6095. 


Cambs.—The Lamb Hotel. _Bed., 
6. Pens., 6 ens. W.E., £2 16/- 
Din., 6/-. ‘Boating. 


ALMOUTH, Cornwall. — The Manor 
House Hotel, Budock Vean. Bed.. 46; 
2. Pens., from 5 gns. to 8 gns. Golf, 
boating, fishing, tennis. 


LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 

26 Belhaven Terrace. Bed., 66; Rec., 6. 
Pens., from £3 5/-. Lun., 3/-; Din., 5/-. 
Tennis, goli. 


LASGOW, C.2.—Grand Hotel, 560, 
Sauchiehall St., Charing Cross. Bed., 
Pens., 6 guns.; .E., 18/6 per day. 
Tennis courts adjacent. Golf, 1/- per round. 


NREAT MALVERN, Worcestershire.— 

Koyal Foley Hotel. Bed., 32; Res., 3. 
Pens., trom 5 to 7 gns.; W.E., 15/- to 17/6 
day. Golf, putting green. 


ULLANE, East Lothian. — Bisset’s 

Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 5. Pens., 4 to 
5 gns. W.E., 14/- to 16/- per day. Tennis 
courts. Golf. swimming, riding, bowling. 


HAMLton, 
Bagel Hose, é 3. Pens., 
rom 3 gns. W.E. 25/-. t " 

Tel. 164. Geo. Dodd, proprietor. 


Scotland.— 


Surrey.—Georgian Hotel. 


26; Rec., 4. Pens., 5 gns.; W.E., 
35/- to 47/6. Tennis, golf. —_ 


ERNE Hotel, Beltinge. 


Bed., Rec., 2. Pens., from 4 
W.E., fr. Golf, bowls, tennis, 
LFRACOMBE, Devon.—Mount Hotel. 


Pens., from 3 gns. to 5 gns. Overlooki 
sea. All bedrooms with & 
with private bathrooms. Tennis. 


ROYAL CLARENCE Hotel. High Street. 
d., 60; Rec., 3. Pens., 4 .E., 13/6 


pet, day. boating. 
athing. 


Tennis, golf, 
NVERARY.—Argyll Arms Hotel. Bed., 
26. Pens., 6 gns. .E., 18/- per day. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ESWICK, English Lakes—The Keswick 

Hotel. Bed., 100; Rec., 5. Pens., 

6 gns.; 6 gns. season. W.E.., fr. 15/- per day. 
Golf, tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 


LANWRTYD WELLS, Central Wales.— 

Dol-y-Coed Hotel. Bed., 35; Rec., 4. 

Pens., winter £4 7/6; sum., £4 15/-. W-E., 
30/-. Golf, own course. Fishing, tennis. 


AWE, Argyll.—Loch Awe Motel, 
*Phone: Dalmaliy 6. Bed., 70; Rec., 
Pens., 5 to 8 gns. acc. to season. 
golf, fishing, boating. 


ONDON. — Barkston House Hotel, 1, 
Barkston 8.W.5. Tel.: Fro. 
2259. Pens., 24 to 3 gns. 


GORE Hotel, 189, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 
; Rec., 2 and cocktail bar. Pens.. 
from’ 34 gns. 


GUILDFORD HOUSE HOTEL, 56/7, 
Street, W.C.1.—T.: Terr. 5530. 


Tennis, 


1. Pens., £2 10/-. Bridge. 
HOTEL STRATHCONA, 25 & 2, Lan- 
caster Gate, W.2. ; Rec., 6. Pens.. 

3} gns. to 4} gns. Table tennis. 


SHAFT Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 
Street, mins. Leicester Sq. Tube. 
250 Bedroo ao n° and c. water. Room, bath, 
7/6; double, 13/6. 


THE PLAZA Hotel, St. Martin's 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. Bed., 100. Pens.. 
from 44 gns. W.E., £1 16/6. Lun., 3/6; 


Din., 4/6 
OSSIEMOUTH, Morayshire. — 
otel. Bed., 70; Rec 


: 8. Pen 
to £6 16/6. W.E., 36/- to 45/-. 
ing, bowling, tennis. 


YNMOUTH, N. Devon.—Bevan’s Lyn 
Hotel. Bed., 48. Pens., from 4 to 6 

26/-. Lun., 3/6 and 4/-; Din.., 

Golf, “hunting, fishing, tennis, dancing. 


N ORTEHOE, N. Dosen, — Chichester 
s\ Arms Hotel. Bed., 6; 2. Pens., 
£2 10/-. W.E., £1 7/-. Golf” 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE — Central- > 
change Hotel, Grey Street. Bed.. 
. Pens., £4. W.E., 36/-. Galt: 
=... bathing. 


OTTERBURN HALL Hotel.—Bed., 44: 
Rec., 3; Pens., from 5 gna. W.E.. from 
45). & bard courts. Golf on eatate, fishing. 


N*Galtor 
Gal A e 

to £4. Golf, fishing. 
Clee bowling, tennis. 


ITON, Nr. Ventor, 
N Undercliff Hotel. _Bed.. Rec., 4: 
Pens., from gns. W.E.. £2 '5/-. 
Golf, bathing, 1 tennis. 


fish. 


CKHAM, Surrey. ae Hautboy Hotel. 
Pens., 5 gus. alia per day. 
Lun., 4/6; Tea, 1/9; Dis” 6/-. Golf. 


AIGNTON, DEVON Hotel, 

Marine Drive. Bed. ; Rec., 3; Pens.. 

trom 4 gns., from 5 to 7 Bong during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


ERTH, Gestion’. —Station Hotel. Bed., 

100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W. E., 

from 24//-; Lun., 3/6: Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 
Garden. 


ETERBOROUGH. — Saracen’s Head 
Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 2. Pens., 34 ans. 
W.E., 30/-; Lun. 2/6; Din., 3/6. Tennis. 
fishing. boating, horse-riding. 


Devon. — Central Hotel. 
- 40; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Golf, tennis, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


ORTPATRICK, WIGTOWNSHIRE.— 

Portpatrick Hotel, Bed., 65  Pens., 

from, £5 weekly. Golf, boating, bathing. 
ennis. 


IPON, Yorks. — Unicorn Hotel. Mat 
Place. Bed., 22. Pens.. £4 7/6. W.E.. 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


OSS-ON-WYE.—Chase Hotel. Bed., 

Rec., 5. Pens.. 34 gns.; W.E., sie: 
Lunch, 2/6; Dinner. 4/-. Golf. fishing. 
tennis, bowls. 


ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up- to-date. H. & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. Phone: 399. 


ALOP. — Talbot se Cleobury Mor- 
timer. Bed., 7; ° Pens., 84/-. 
Lun., 3/- and 3/6. Golf, Porderminster ‘ 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks.—Castle Hotel. 
Queen Street. Bed., 38. Pens., £3 12/6. 


W.E., 21/-. Golf, cricket, bowls. bathing. 
THE RAVEN HALL Hotel, Ravenscar. 
Bed., 56; Rec., 5. Din., 6/- ‘Golf, bowls. 


swimming, billiards, tennis, dancing. 


‘ear? —Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 

Bed Rec., 3. Pens., 64 to 8 gns. 

3 days. Bathing, tennis, 
golf. 


OUTH Uist, Outer Satie. —Lochbois- 

dale Hotel. Bed Rec., 7: Pens.. 

4 gens. Golf, 5 miles, to guests. 
Fishing, shooting, bathing. sailing. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT. — Victoria Het. 
Victoria Square. Hanley. Bed.. 


Rec., 1. Pens., £3 6/-, Lun., 2/-, Din: 
3/6, Sup., ace. requirements. Dn., 
golf, tennis. 


SM Hotel, HANTS. — 
Hotel. ‘Phone: Stockbridge 9. 

Rec Bed and breakfast, 88. 6d.. 
14s. Golf, trout fishing. 


TRANRAER, Wigtownshire. — Buck’s 

Head Hotel, Hanover Street. Bed., 18: 

Pens., £3 10/-. W.E., 12/6 per day. Golf. 
tennis, fishing, swimming. 


EWKESBURY, Glos.—Royal Hop Pole 

Hotel. Bed., 45; Rec., 2. Byne. from 

5 to 64 gns. Winter, 3 ene. Golf, 
boating, bowls, cricket. hockey. 


ORQUAY.—The Grand Hotel, Bed., 200; 

Rec., 3._ Tennis courts: golf, Stover 

G.C. (free). Hunting, squash court, minia- 
ture putting course. 


PALM count Hotel. Sea Front. Bed., 

; Rec., 6; Frese. from 5 to 7 gns.; winter, 
4 gns. we E., fr. 45/-. Tennis, golf, bowls. 
yeshting. fishing. 


Perthshire. — Royal Hotel. 

Bed., 30; Rec., 2; Pens., from 6 gns. 

Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 5/-; Sup.. 2/6. 
Tennis. fishing. shvoting. 


fishing. 


IRGINIA Water, Surrey. — Glenridge 

Hotel. Bed., 18; Rec., 3 and bar. Pens.. 
£4 15/6. W.E., £1 17/6. Golf, Wentworta 
and Sunningdale, 5/-. 


ARWICK. — Lord  Leycester Hotel. 

Bed., 55; Rec., 5. Pens., from 4} gns. 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 33/-. Golf, Leaming- 
ton, i} miles. Tennis. 


Wee — Rigg’s Windermere 
Hotel. Bed., 60. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
W.E. £2 8/6. Golf, 3/6 daily. 


ARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, Marine 

Parade. Bed., 85. Pens., from £3/12/6. 
W.E., 25/-; Lun., fr. 3/6; “Din., fr. 4/6. 
Golf, bowls, tennis, dancing. 
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HOTELS—Continued 
UNLICENSED 


LACKPOOL. — Empire Private Hotel. 
Facing Sea. Best_part promenade. 
H. & C. all bedrooms. Lift to all floors. 


RIGG, Lincolnshire. — Lord Nevor 
otel. Pens., £3 10/-. Golf, 2 miles 
away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week. Fishing. 


UDE, Cornwall.—The Balconies Pri- 

vate Hota Downs view.—Pens., from 
2 gns. Goli, boating, fishing, bathing, 
tenuis. 


URNTISLAND,  Fifeshire.—Kingswoo | 
Hotel, Bed., 10; Rec. 2. Pens., from 
£3 10/-; W.E., 30/-. Golf, bathing, bowls. 


HELMSFORD, ESSEX. — Ye ide 

Kodney, Little Baddow; Pens., 3 gns.; 

W.E. from 27/6. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. Golf. 
fishing, yachting, tennis. 


HELTENHAM SPA.—Visit the Bays 
/ hill Hotel, St. George’s Koad. Central 
for Cotswold Tours and 
Moderate. Pinkerton. ‘Tel. : 


PYATTS Hotel, Ltd. Pens., £3 13/6; 
£1 15/-. Lun., 3/-; Din., 6/-. Golf, 
polo. 


ASTBOURNE. — Devonshire Court 

Hotel, Wilmington Square.—Bed., 15. 

Fens., trom 3 gns.; W.. irom 10/6 per day. 
Golf, tennis. Winter garden. 


DINBURGH. — St. Mary’s Hotel, $2, 
Pulmerston Place.—Pens., from 4 gns. 


Golf, 2/6, lishing and tennis in neigh- 
bourhood. 


ALMOUTH, 8S. Cornwall. — Boscawen 

Private Liotel. Centre sea front, tacing 
kalmouth Bay. Lilustrated Handbook gratis 
from Res. Proprs. ’Phone: 141. 


e ec., 5 ens., f 3 to 6 ; 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 25/-. Tennis, a "eel 


yVELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK. — Bracan- 

dale Private Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 

40; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 to 5 gns.; W.E., 21/.- 
to 30/-. Golf, tennis, bowls, putting. 


Dorset. Links, — 
borne Road. Bed., Rec Pen 

8 gns. to 4 gns.; W.E., M6 to 12/6 dails. 
Golf, 4/- per day; (5/- Aug.-Sept.). 


OLKESTONE.—The ORANGE HOUSE 

Private Hotel, 8, Castle Hill Avenue; 

3 a, — Sea and Leas Cliff Concert Hall. 

Bed., Rec., 2. Pens., 3-3} gns. 
10/6 Excellent table. 


ote Yorkshire.—Whitfield Pri- 
vate Liotel. Bed., 15. Pens., 3 to 4 

Lunch, 2/6 and 3/6; Dinner, 4/-. 
Golf, # mile. Hunting, fishing. 


ODALMING.—Farncombe Manor Hotel, 


Farucumbe. Pens., 3 gns. Golf, fishing, 
boating, tennis. 


Hotel. Best posi- 
tion <— the front. 120 rooms. Tele- 
phone: 761, 762. 


ste — The Hotel, 
Broad Street. Bed., Pens., 3 gns. 

E., from 25/-.| Salmon boating, 
tennis. Large garage and car park. 


LFRACOMBE.—The Osborne Private 
jHlotel. Wilder Road. Bed., 90; Pens., 
2 t Ls ens. W.E., 12/- per ‘day. Golf, 


IMPERIAL Hotel. Promenade, facing 
sea. Well known. Lift. Ballroom. Pens.. 
34 to 5 gns. Write for Tariff. 


Hotel, Binswood Avenue. Bed., 18; 
Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. Garden. Golf. half 
mile away. Tennis, bowls, croquet. 


SPA Hotel. Bed., 33; Rec., 6. Pens., 3} 


to gns. 12/6 to er da 
Golf, tennis, billiards. 


EICESTER.—Grantham, 57 & 60, High- 
field Street. Pens., 3 gns.; W.E., 26/6. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf, tennis. 


| Fg ge Hotel, St. Mary Street. 
83; Rec., 5. Pens., £3 10/-. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf. 


OCH-SHIEL, ARGYLL. — 
Pens., 4 ; W.E., 10/-; Lun., “516: 
Din., 4/-. mY Golf, fishing, bathing. 


ONDON.—Alexandra Hotel (a quiet 

hotel), 21, 22 and 23, Bedford Place, 

London, W.C.l. _Bed., 45; Rec Pens., 
3 to 4 gns. Lun., 2/6; "Din. 6. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE Hotel, 1-3, Lex- 
ham Gardens, Cromwell Road, W.8. Rec., 
4; Bed., 35. Pens., from 2} to 5 gns. 


ARTILLERY MANSIONS Hotel, West- 
minster, "Phone: Vic. 0867 and 
2003. Bed., 200; Rec., 2. S., 15s. D., 27s. 
Pens., 5 gns. to 8 gns. 


BONNINGTON HOTEL, Southampton 
Row, W.C.1, near_ British "Museum 

Rooms. Koom, Bath and Table 
Breakfast, 8s. Gd. 


CORA Hotel, Upper Woburn Place, 
W.C.1. Neur Euston and King’s Cross 
Stations. Accom. 230 Guests; Room, bath, 
and Table d’Héte breakfast, 8 


KENSINGTON PALACE MANSIONS 
Hotel, De Vere Gardens, W.8. Bed., 270; 
Rec., 3. Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E., 21/- per 
day. Social Club. Squash rackets. 


LADBROKE Hotel, Ladbroke Gardens. 
Kensington Park Koad, Bed.. 
Rec., 8. Pens., 2¢ to gne. Garden. 
Tennis. 


LIDLINGTON aoe, 7, Lidlington Place, 
N.W.1. ens., 3 gns. 
Lun., 2/-; Tea, es Dinner, 2/6. Garden. 


MANOR HOTEL, 32, Westbourne Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W.2. Bed., 75; Rec., 7. Pens., 
from 34 gns. single; from 5 gns. double. 
Garden. Billiards. 


OLD CEDARS Hotel, Sydenham, S.E.26. 

., 80; Rec., 2; Pens., from 3 gns.; W.E., 

from 30/-. G. Golf, within 10 minutes. 
Billiards. Baliroom. ‘Tennis Courts. 


PALACE GATE Hotel, Palace Gate, 
Kensington, W.8._ Bed., 30; Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3} gns.; W.E., 30/-. 


RAYMOND’S PRIVATE Hotel, 4, Pem- 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, W.11. 
Rec., 3. Pens., irom 2 gns. to £2/12/6. 


STA? HOUSE Hotel, Stanley 
Crescent, ‘sington Park Road, 
"Phone: Pu.- '§3. Bed., 30; Rec 
Pens., fr. 24 gna, 4 gns. double. ‘Tennis. 


SOMERS PAYING GUEST 55, 
Belsize Park Gardens, N.W.3. Tel.: Prim. 
0242. Bed., 10; Rec., 1. Pens., fr. 3 gns. 
Tennis. 


STRATHALLAN_ Hotel, _ 38, Bolton 
Gardens, S.W.5. Bed., 30. Pens., from 24 
gns. single, 5 gns. double. Billiards. 


WEST Hotel, Southampton 
Row, W.C.1. T.: Mus. 1400. Bed., 155; 
Rec., 5. Pens., 4 gns.; Lun., 2/6; Din.. 3/6. 


FALL Hotel, College Road, Dul- 
wich, §.E.21. Bed., Rec., 2. Pens., 3 
gns. Lun., 2/6; Din,, 3/6, Golf, 2/6 per 
round. Garden, tennis, bridge, croquet. 


YNTON, N. Devon.—Waterloo House 

Private ated. Bed., 16. Rec., 3._ Pens., 
2 gns. to £2 10/-. Golf, 2 miles. Putting 
green, bowls, tennis. Centrally situated. 


N ORTEHOE, N. Devon—Hillside Private 

Cottage Hotel, pt, Fag Rec., 2. 
Pens., 2 to 3 gns. Lun., 3/6: 
Tea, 1/6; Din., 4/6. “Golf, tennis. 
drag hounds. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Regent Hotel, 
55-59, Osborne Road. T., Jesmond ‘ 
Bed., 36; Rec., 3. Single frm. 7/6. Garden. 


THE OSBORNE Hotel, Jesmond Road. 
Bed., 30; Rec., 3. | Pens., £2 12/6; W.E.. 
£1 7/6. Golf, bowls, tennis, ‘cricket, 
billiards. 


—Castle Hotel. Bed., 16; 
3. Pens., 3} gns.; W.E.. £1 11/6. 
Lun., 2/-; Din., 3/-. 


Hotel, St. Nicholas Cliff. Bed., 97. 
Rec., 5. Pens., from £3 17/6; W.E., Sat. to 
Mon., from £1. Golf, tennis. 


Dorset.—Coombe 

Hotel.—Pens., 4 to 7 gns.; W.E., 49). 
to 57/-. Golf, private 9-hole, 1/- per day. 
Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. 


1.0.W. — Hotel, 
Keats Green. Bed., 14; Rec., 3. Pens, 
from 34 gns. to 6 gns.; W. E., 12/- to 15/- per 
day. Golf, 2 miles. Tennis. 


OUTHSEA, HANTS.—Pendragon Hotel, 
Clarence Parade. +» 80; Rec., 9 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per day. 


Glos. — Prospect House 
Bulls Cross. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. 

3 to 35 gns. W.E., 12/6 per day. Gauan 
Golf, riding. 


ENBY, Pem.—Cliffe Hotel. Bed., 95; 
Rec., 3.  Pens., 34 to 5 gns.; WE. 
30/- to 55/-. Tennis, golf, fishing, bathing. 


ORQUAY.—Ashley Court Hotel, Abbey 
Road.—Bed., 30; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 gns. 
W.E., 30/-. Golf, 1 mile. Garden. 


GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban’s Road, 
Babbacombe. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., % 
to 3} gns. Garden, tennis, golf. 


NETHWAY PRIVATE Hotel. Falkland 
Road. Bed., 23, Kec., 2. Pens. from 3 gns. 
W.E. from 9/- per day. Golf, tennis, fishing. 


IG, Isle of Skye.—Uig Hotel. Bed., 13; 
ec., 3.  Lun., hot, 3/6; Din., 4/6, 
Golf, Hotel grounds, fishing, good boating. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EMBERSHIP of the INCOME TAX 

SERVICE BUREAU brings relief.— 
Address, Sentinel House, Southampton 
Row, London, W.C.1. 


ERMANY. — Learn the Truth for your 
self. Free literature in Engli 
obtainable from Dept. S. Deutscher Fichte- 
und, Hamburg 36, Jungfernsteig 30. 


LANDRINDOD WELLS. — Kingsland 
Hotel for creature comforts and for 
miles and miles of preserved Salmon and 
Trout Waters. Mr. Walter Gallichan, 
authority on for 
and tpition. En Pension from 38 gns. 
and Mrs. E. Turnbull, Resident Propeictess. 


ART GALLERIES 


Galleries, Leicester Square. 
d 10-6 daily. (a) Raymond Coxon, Paint- 
ings; (2), Frans aserell. Paintings and 
drawings: (3) Matisse, Drawings for Joyce's 
“Ulysses,” etc.; (4) French water-colours 
and drawings. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Examination to be held at Sherborne School 
on May 26th, 27th and 28th, 1936, including 
special Fehi itions for the sons of Clergy, 
sons of Barristers, and sons of Officers = 
-M. Forces. For full 
the Headmaster, Sherborne Sch Sher- 
borne, Dorset. 
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THE EMPIRE WEEK WEEK 


Better, Prospect for Air 
Mail Agreement 
From an Australian Correspondent 


I" is now apparent that the British 

Government’s strong appeal to 
the Australian Cabinet to reconsider 
its rejection of the proposals for 
expanding and accelerating the 
Empire air services has had some 
effect. 

The fact that, without reaching 
finality, the Cabinet instructed the 
deputy Prime Minister (Dr. Page) 
and the Attorney-General (Mr. R. G. 
Menzies) to pursue negotiations in 
London is regarded as a good omen 
for agreement on, at any rate, the 
main points of the British plan. 

This hopefulness is due largely to 
the impression here that Mr. Menzies 
was probably the strongest supporter 
in the Australian Cabinet of the pro- 
posals outlined by Sir Philip Sassoon 
when they were sent to Australia in 
their original form. 


Certain modifications have now, it 
is believed, been made to meet 
objections raised in Australia. 


Mr. Lyons, the Australian Prime 
Minister, has declined to make public 
the terms of the revised British pro- 
posal. I believe them to be of minor 
importance, with no effect upon the 
basic principles of the original 
scheme. 

These were the carriage of all first- 
class mail matter by air at a flat 
rate of postage no higher than that 
now prevailing for surface transport ; 
and the use of flying-boats through- 
out the route from the south coast of 
England to Sydney. 

Some Australian concern may be 
alleviated by the assurance now 
given that Australian personnel will 
operate the 17}-ton ‘‘ Empire” 
fying-boats on the route between 
Singapore and Sydney, and that 
there is no barrier to their employ- 
ment on other sections of this, the 
longest airline in the world. 

I saw at Rochester last week the 
internal arrangements of these huge 
machines, which, in spaciousness 
and luxury for passengers, should 
set a new standard for aircraft. 

Powerful as some of the reasons 
for rejecting their employment 
between Sydney and Singapore may 
have appeared at the time to a 
majority of the Australian Cabinet, 
it is doubtful if, on acquaintance 
with this new fleet, they - would 
desire to deprive the Commonwealth 
of their benefits. 

Mr. Menzies should reach London 
about a fortnight hence. Much may 
depend upon his report to the 
Cabinet, in which his influence, 
always strong, has been increased 
since his promotion to the deputy- 
ladership of the United Australia 
Party. 

Dr. Page has not been credited with 


pronounced views for or against the 
British proposals. 


Whether, in its latest communica- 
tion to Canberra, the British Govern- 
ment referred to the possibility of 
its conducting an independent ser- 
vice to Australia and perhaps New 
Zealand if Australian co-operation is 
not forthcoming, is not known. But 
Australian Ministers have been made 
aware of what has now become a 
serious, if reluctant, intention. 

This, doubtless, is the key to the 
optimism felt in official quarters that 
Australia will now accept the greater 
part of the British proposals. It is 
also, perhaps, significant that the 
order for twenty-nine ‘‘ Empire ” 
flying-boats to operate the Australian 
and other services has not been 
curtailed. 


Brighter Times on the 


African West Coast 
By G. Delap Stevenson 


THE Governor of the Gold Coast 
has been giving the Legislative 
Council some very cheerful budget 
figures. The surplus for the past 
financial year is £865,290, a far 
larger sum than was expected, while 
in addition nearly £200,000 has been 
taken from revenue for reserve funds. 
The railway and Takoradi harbour 
have paid their way and altogether 
seaborne trade is up by 36 per cent. 
The West Coast colonies are cer- 


’ tainly due for a little prosperity, for 


they were very badly hit by the 
depression. They depend on primary 
products, vegetable oils, cocoa and 
tin, the prices of which fell fantasti- 
cally to a fraction of their normal 
figure, while unsaleable surpluses 
piled up. 

The Gold Coast, of course, also had 
gold to help it out, and there has 
recently been a great development of 
mining. Nigeria too found encour- 
agement, though so far no actual 
profit, in prospecting for gold. 

The present improvement is not 
confined to the Gold Coast. Sierra 
Leone and Gambia are both ending 
the financial year with surpluses of 
between thirty and forty thousand. 
Nigeria should also have a reason- 
able surplus, althongh last March the 
special levy on civil servants’ salaries 
was removed and more money has 
been spent on education during the 


ear. 

7 The trade figures with the United 
Kingdom are a very good index to 
the prosperity of the West African 
colonies. In all of them this trade 
was considerably greater in 1935 
than in 1934, and the improvement 
was in both exports and imports. 

In Gambia the total both way 
trade with the United Kingdom was 
worth £188,825 in 1934 and £311,739 
in 19385. In Sierra Leone the figures 


were £751,083 in 1984 and £1,876,080 
in 1935. 


In the Gold Coast they 


were £3,625,195 in 19384 and 
£5,590,446 in 1935, and in Nigeria 
£9,279,159 in 19384 and £10,245,958 
in 1935. 

The explanation of this encourag- 
ing state of affairs is a rise in the 
price of products. Cocoa and all 
types of vegetable oils were appreci- 
ably higher in December, 1935, than 
in December, 1934. 

It has not been a big spectacular 
jump which would be unlikely to be 
maintained, but a moderate and 
healthy movement. As to tin, its 
price has been saved by the 
restriction scheme. 

Besides the uncontrollable factors 
of world price and consumption, the 
colonies have done everything they 
could to help themselves. There 
have been stern economies, particu- 
larly in Nigeria, and at the same 
time the Governments have encour- 
aged new industries with the idea of 
making their colonies less dependent 
on a single crop. 

Sierra Leone, for instance, is 
developing the growing of rice for 
local use. In Gambia they feel 
sufficiently prosperous to be planning | 
a big reclamation scheme at 
Bathhurst. 

In all the colonies the medical 
service is a matter of first import- 
ance. It includes the training of 
native doctors, nurses, dispensers 
and midwives, these last being 
particularly important. Another 
aspect is propaganda for better 
hygiene among the natives. 

This work was cut down as little 
as possible during the bad years and 
a return to prosperity will make its 
further development possible. 

There are two other things which 
are making life on the West Coast 
more pleasant, particularly for the 
white man. One is the broadcast 
relay service now working in Legos, 
Accra and Freetown, which enables 
people to hear Empire programmes 
from the B.B.C., both better and 
more cheaply than on private sets. 
The other is the new air mail, started 
on February 15th, from Khartoum to 
Kano, which gets letters from 
England to Nigeria in six days. 

Before this was opened, the nearest 
air service was to Dakar in French 
territory, from which there was only 
a rough motor track to the British 
border. 


Discovery of an Old 


Bible 


AN old Bible, dated 1738, has been 
found in Southern Rhodesia. 

It has been presented to the 
Colony’s National Historical 
Museum. Printed in a very old form 
of High Dutch, it is illustrated with 
woodcuts and maps. One map show- 
ing the Holy Land is more or less 
accurate, but Southern Africa is 
shown as a vague outline. 
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FORGOTTEN 
DEEDS OF 
THE EMPIRE 


The Colonies at the Mouth of 
the Red Sea 


By Professor A. P. Newton 


HEN we look over a map of the 
world on which the various 
territories composing the British 
Empire are clearly marked so as to 
stand out, we are immediately struck 
by the fact that the Dominions 
differ geographically from the 
Colonies. 

Each of the Dominions covers a 
vast area of homogeneous territory 
without a break and their history 
tells us that they have been occupied 
by a gradual process of settlement, 
mostly from a few centres of dis- 
persal which in all cases are the 
ports and the areas sureunding them 
to which emigrants have been car- 
ried oversea from the British Isles 
or in the case of South Africa in the 
first instance, from the Netherlands. 

The Colonies on the other hand 
are scattered widely over the world’s 
surface, thongh in every case they 
have a sea-coast and their occupa- 
tion has been begun by men who 
came to them oversea. 

They are mostly collected into 
natural groups, and it is striking to 
notice how the Colonies belonging 
to each particular group have had a 
common history. 

That history is in almost every 
case associated with the develop- 
ment of British trade or the sea- 
power which has built it up and pro- 
tected it. 


In some cases there have been little 
prospects of trade and the colonies 
have been occupied for some wider 


Aden, the arid, sun-scorched but important British coaling station 
on the Red Sea 


purpose connected with imperial 
strategy and the protection of the 
communications of the Empire. 


One of the most striking instances 
of this is to be found in the group 
of British dependencies at the mouth 
of the Red Sea, of which Aden is the 
chief. 

Since the days of the Greeks and 
the Romans one of the most impor- 
tant trade routes of the world has 
passed through the Red Sea and up 
it have been carried the spices, the 
silks and other products of India, 
and the Far East for distribution to 
the people of Europe. 

In ancient times the island of 
Socotra which lies at the entrance to 
the Gulf of Aden was the principal 
place along the route, but when the 
Arabs became the masters of the 
trade, their power was centred below 
the great rocky promontory of 
Aden which commands an excellent 
harbour. 

The Portuguese strove to capture 
Aden and so win and guard the 
entrance to the Red Sea, but they 
failed, and it was not until 1889 that 
Aden passed from Arab into Euro- 
pean hands. 


The camel market, Aden. The presence of English ports of call on trade 
routes lessens the cost of transport to British merchants 


The town had been of great com. 
mercial importance until the open- 
ing of the sea route to India round 
the Cape of Good Hope, but it then 
gradually declined, and under its 
Arab sultans it was of compara. 
tively little account. 

In the first quarter of the nine 
teenth century, however, communi- 
cation with India by way of Egypt 
and the Red Sea again increased, 
and when a regular route for mails 
and passengers was organised by 
the British Government a hundred 
years ago, Aden again became of 
importance. 

It was occupied by a British Indian 
force from Bombay in 1839 and was 
fortified as a base for the ships of the 
Indian Marine that were policing the 
waters of the Gulf. 

It was used as a coaling station 
for the vessels of the Peninsular and 
Oriental S.S. Co., that carried the 
mails between Bombay and Suez 
long before the opening of the Suez 
Canal in 1869 made the route a 
through one for ships. 

It was the prospect of the cutting 
of the Canal that brought another 
European power into those waters 
and led to territorial acquisitions 
near by. 

There is no other good harbour 
upon the Gulf, but Napoleon IU, 
Emperor of the French, began to 
contemplate the establishment of a 
French port upon the African coast 
when he was planning the accom- 
plishment of de Lesseps’ great pro- 
ject for the Canal. 

When France had threatened the 
Red Sea route in the Napoleonic 
Wars, Great Britain had occupied 
the small barren island of Perim in 
the very throat of the narrow 
entrance to the sea from 1799 to 1801 
but her forces had been withdrawn 
when the danger was apparently 
over. 

In 1857, however, Perim was 
again occupied to prevent its annex- 
ation by France, and Napoleon III 
had to look elsewhere. 

French agents made purchases of 
land round Obok on the Somaliland 
shores of the Gulf between 1856 and 
1862, but it was not until 1883 when 
Britain had occupied Egypt that 
Obok was formally garrisoned. 

France then began a rapid advance 
into the whole neighbouring region, 
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while the Italians began to threaten 
the acquisition of the African coast 
further to the east. 

The Indian Government had long 
exercised much influence along that 
coast, but there had been no formal 
annexation of any of, the places 
along it. : 

Ismail, the Khedive of Egypt, had 
had a few garrisons, but the revolt 
of the Mahdi in the Sudan had com- 
pelled their withdrawal before 1884. 

Unless Great Britain were to see 
the whole region pass into rival 
hands, it was therefore essential for 
her to make a move. 

In 1884, therefore, a British pro- 
tectorate was proclaimed at Berbera 
and along the whole central portion 
of the southern shore of the Gulf. 

By 1888 agreement was reached 
with France and Italy as to their 
respective spheres of influence in 
Somaliland, and so the modern dis- 
tribution of territory round the 
mouth of the Red Sea was fixed. 


A Moral from Zanzibar 
and Uganda 


By Cleland Scott 
Nanyuki, Kenya, 
HE recent riots in Zanzibar 
provide an excellent example 
of how extraordinarily primitive is 
the mentality of even semi-civilised 
natives. 

The whole trouble started by an 
attempt on the part of Government 
to improve the lot of the primary 
producer, in this instance Manga 
Arabs. 

In order to try to help them obtain 
a good and a steady price for their 
Copra, it was decided to impose a 
Copra Adulteration Decree and to 
cut down the amount paid for Copra 
that was adulterated. 

Sound common sense but, of 
course, those who adulterated most 
heavily and regularly objected, and 
instead of confining their objections 
to words, promptly attacked all and 
sundry, resulting in the death of the 
District Commissioner and serious 
injury to others. 

Proof of the remarkable forbear- 
ance with which the police handled 
the situation lies in the very low 
casualty list of the rioters. 

About the same time another band 
of native producers frightened 
severely a number of Indians in a 
cotton jinnery in Uganda. 
Fortunately, only one native was 
slightly injured by a pellet from a 
shot-gun, and before night each 
native had sold his cotton reasonably 
and quite happily. 

Nevertheless, these two situations 
show how difficult it is to try to help 
the native producer. 

Admittedly, even to European 
tyes, the present world-wide prices 
almost defy explanation, so it is not 
surprising that the African fails 
utterly to grasp the why and where- 
for of high finance : all the same this 
is small excnse for killing innocent 
people. 

_Such outbreaks are extremely rare 
in Eastern Africa, but they show 


most plainly that the white man 
must always be prepared for sudden 
outbreaks, and that the African must 
invariably be handled with the 
greatest firmness if one is to continue 
going about one’s business in Africa. 

What was particularly dishearten- 
ing about the Zanzibar riots was the 
fact that there more than anywhere 
has every care been taken of these 
native farmers: the entire Clove 
Industry was even overhauled to 
help them. 

Those who are so delighted when 
they read of any Italian reverse in 
Abyssinia may well pause before 
they exult too openly, for now right 
on Kenya’s doorstep are thousands 
of armed savages. 

Should the campaign end in stale- 
mate on account of sanctions, will 
the backswood Abyssinian realise 
that he has been saved by outside 
aid? 

Of course he will not : he will con- 
sider himself the superior to the 
much vaunted Musungu and look 
around for fresh worlds to conquer. 

The Arab rioters were armed with 
two edged swords : the Abyssinian is 
now armed with the latest modern 
rifles ! 


A Lucky Break for 
Prospectors 


SUBSIDIES for prospectors is 
Southern Rhodesia’s latest 

scheme for developing the vast 

mineral resources of the country. 

All Africa is watching the experi- 
ment, which is the outcome of long 
talks between Government officials 
and representatives of the prospec- 
tors, with technical engineers 
advising. 

It is confidently expected that the 
cash botius scheme, together with 
the provision of the original ‘“‘ grub 
stakes ’ for prospectors will result 
in the rate of mining activity being 
increased fourfold. 

In brief, this is 
Rhodesia’s idea : 

Twenty-five prospectors (to begin 
with) will be given a_ prospecting 
licence, equipment, and a monthly 
allowance of 220 towards expenses. 
They will be chosen from the hardest 
workers with the best technical 
knowledge, and the only advice given 
to them will be “ go in and win.” 

Thousands of applications have, 
naturally, been received from all 
over the country. Up to now, the 
job has been to sift the chaff from 
the wheat. The final choice will be 
made very shortly, and operations of 
the lucky men are expected to start 
in the early Spring. 

Under the terms of agreement by 
which they work, these prospectors 
will immediately register their finds 
on discovery. Government mining 
engineers will be sent down to make 
their own tests and if these are 
satisfactory, the prospectors will 
have the choice of either selling their 
properties or working them on their 
own account. 

There is little doubt which alter- 
native most of them will choose, as a 


Southern 


“ strike’ in any mineral is a fasci- 
nating gamble, the valne of which is 
most difficult to assess, even by an 
expert. And old-timers like a 
gamble. 

The Southern Rhodesian Govern- 
ment has long contemplated a com- 
plete survey of the country’s poten- 
tialities, and this scheme, it is 
confidently anticipated, will extend 
the rate of mining activity without 
undue burden on the Exchequer. 

If the scheme meets with the 
success it deserves, there is every 
probability that it will be copied in 
other parts of Africa. Some time 
ago, I remember, Tanganyika con- 
sidered an idea on more modest but 
similar lines, which did not receive 
the support it merited. Other colo- 
nies have also toyed with the idea of 
subsidising private investigation 
into their mineral wealth, but so far 
Southern Rhodesia’s is the only 
Government that has taken active 
steps. 


More about Stingless 


The interest aroused in England 
in the stingless bees of Southern 
Rhodesia and the possibility of their 
migration to this country have had 
their repercussions in that Colony. 

It appears from correspondence 
that very little is known of their 
habits, even in scientific circles, and 
that there are several varieties of 
these insects. 

One species, not much bigger than 
a gnat, has an unpleasant habit of 
getting in one’s eyes, but this is not 
the kind that it is hoped experi- 
mentally to import to Great Britain ! 

One larger variety of stingless bee 
makes its hives at some depth in 
rocky ground and another in trees. 

So far it has been found almost 
impossible to get an underground 
swarm to the surface without vir- 
tually destroying it. 

Sections of trees containing 
swarms of the other variety have 
been cut out. These, so far, have 
survived their removal from the veld 
to the headquarters of the Entomo- 
logical Branch of the Agricultural 
Department in Salisbury. 

As the best specimen weighs about 
250 lbs. the difficulty of sending it to 
our own Zoological Gardens by 
aeroplane is obvious. 

A lady living in Matabeleland has 
observed three varieties of stingless 
bees in her immediate neighbour- 
hood :— 

** Botshi,” a banded bee, a little 
smaller than the ordinary stinging 
variety, from which the good lady 
has taken as much as two gallons of 
liquid honey of a peculiarly sweet 
and pleasant flavour. 

Bongolawani,”” which are black 
and somewhat smaller than a house- 
fly, make pouches for pollen about 
the size of a hazel nut which they 
keep three or four feet underground. 

Gogomatshami,”” which are very 
small and live in holes in trees. 

It is probably this species that has 
the uncomfortable habit of getting 
in one’s eyes. 
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This Age of Control 


BY OUR CITY EDITOR 


T is a remarkable thing that the City should 
have so easily become reconciled to control of 
an Official nature in so many branches of 
financial and commercial activity, for the City’s 
prosperity has been built up on laissez faire. Many 
unkind persons have accused the City of London 
of considering itself in this respect more than it has 
looked after the welfare of the country as a whole, 
but the recognition shown in the past few years of 
the necessity for a complete change of policy proves 
this accusation to be false. It is now to be hoped 
that control is not applied where no control is 
necessary for abuse leads to distrust and finally to 
overthrow of a policy. 


It is interesting to examine some of the forms 
which control has taken. In the commodity 
markets we have schemes for the control of supplies 
of Tin, Rubber, Tea and Copper. The Tin 
restriction scheme has been subject to abuse which, 
there is reason to suppose, is now in course of 
correction and for the short view, at any rate, the 
scheme is a good one. The Rubber scheme, per- 
haps the most difficult of all to work satisfactorily, 
is at last proving equal to its task and the Inter- 
national Committee is to be congratulated on its 
cool-headedness and patience. As regards Tea 
restriction, conditions are also difficult but here we 
seem to have a case of control applying only 
to those willing to accept it. It is impossible to 
benefit producers to any great extent by a rise in 
price of common tea since such a move immediately 
results in huge increases of uncontrolled supplies 
from China, Formosa and Japan. In connection 
with the scheme a propaganda campaign is being 
carried which seems largely a waste of money 
though advertising in these days is not sufficiently 
rational a subject to permit the City to judge or 
criticise. The scheme has yet to prove itself. With 
Copper, it is also difficult to see the eventual out- 
come of the present scheme but so long as America 
keeps off the export market it should be possible 
for the Rhodesian producers to benefit, though the 
Belgian Congo causes some trouble. Should the 
scheme come to an end, it seems likely that the 
Rhodesian producers will have placed themselves 
in a position where they can be trusted to look after 
themselves. 


Financial Restrictions 


When we examine the position in regard to 
finance we are on much more controversial ground. 
Only those to whom “‘ cheap money ”’ is a mania 


are agreed that Britain is in no_ position to 
lend abroad and at the moment no British capital 
may finance enterprise in a foreign country withoyt 
Treasury permission. Surely the experienced 
issuing houses of the City can be trusted to look 
after themselves in this matter and to see that no 
money goes abroad except in the worthiest causes. 
There are ample funds in this country to finance 
development at home while financing customers 
abroad. We cannot for ever sell our products 
among ourselves without reaching saturation 


COMPANY MEETING 


SELFRIDGE & COMPANY 


ALL-ROUND IMPROVEMENT 


HE twenty-eighth annual general meeting of Selfridge 
and Company, Ltd., was held yesterday at the com- 
pany’s store, Oxford-street, W. 


Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge (chairman and managing 
director) said that the accounts showed a profit of 
£414,190, as against £375,139 a year ago, which was the 
best result they had achieved since 1930. Trading condi- 
tions in this country had improved during 1935, and 
departmental stores had benefited from the better condi- 
tions which had prevailed. In the course of their trading 
year they had enjoyed an excellent increase in their 
sales. The number of individual transactions had created 
a new record, and the number of staff engaged had been 
greater than ever before. The dividend proposed on the 
Ordinary shares was 10 per cent., as against 5 per cent. 


The improved results were entirely due to an excellent 
all-round increase in sales. No new departments, which 
numbered 236, had been added during the year, and no 
further selling space had been available for the obtaining 
of the larger turnover. Prices had been substantially the 
same as in the previous year, although some small 
advances had been experienced on certain lines of manu- 
factured goods. Perhaps the chief factor responsible for 


- the increase in our year’s returns has been the 


splendid skill and intelligence displayed by the 
individual and united efforts of our great staff, and we 
look upon the selection of staff and the promotions which 
are made from the ranks as a highly professional 
work. In the huge business of distribution 
such as theirs, one watched with extreme interest the 
number of times stock turned, which meant the number 
of times the annual return contained the average stock at 
cost. During 1935 we turned our stock a greater number 
of times than ever before in our history and very much 
oftener than is usually shown by similar businesses. 
This result helps to indicate a minimum of merchandise 
which has been in our warehouses or on our shelves over 
six months. To the future we look with a well-earned 
confidence. So positively has this house established itself 
in the minds of the great shopping public that we feel 
its continual progress is only a matter of a perseverance 
of that broad-minded policy which from the first day 
about 27 years ago has been resolutely lived up to. 


Mr. Alfred E. Cowper seconded the resolution, which 
was carried unanimously. 
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int. The restrictions on exchange are in rather 
different category for they operate favourably so 
long as they prevent violent fluctuations calculated 
to upset the course of foreign trade. Britain would 
seem to be entering now upon the stage where, 
recovery by private enterprise having nearly run 
its course, further progress can only be made by 
Government spending and public works. When 
the end of that phase is reached in its turn, then the 
country must be in a position to reap the reward of 
its capital expenditure from foreign markets. _ If 
this is to be done, Britain must take a bold lead 
now to recapture lost ground. 


Scottish Steel Recovery 


The fact that a big financial house is able to offer to the 
public 3,100,000 ordinary shares of £1 each at 29s. per 
share in Colvilles, Ltd., the leading Scottish iron and 
steel manufacturers, is evidence of the big recovery made 
by the industry North of the Tweed. Colvilles Ltd. made 
trading profits last year of £610,708, against £589,439 in 
the previous year, and since that date they have taken 
over the whole of the share capital of the Steel Company 
of Scotland, the next largest producers. From the past 
year’s profits they have placed £200,000 to preference 
dividend reserve thus freeing the future profits for divi- 
dend on the shares now offered at a premium. The float- 
ing off of Colvilles Ltd. is also an interesting operation 
from the point of view of Harland and Wolff shareholders. 
since Colvilles was previously controlled by that com- 
pany through David Colville and Sons. The cash 
accruing should be most useful in financing developments 
which the market believes are taking place in connection 
with armament manufacture. Thus Harland and Wolff 
first preference £1 shares at 10s. 3d. with six years of 
arrears of dividend seem to have big possibilities despite 
the weight of debt in front of them. 


Chief Office : 


Progress of “ The Refuge ”’ 


Mr. J. Wilcock Holgate showed at the annnal meeting 
of the Refuge Assurance Company held this week in 
Manchester, how accurately life assurance figures reflect 
the financial condition of the population of this country, 
the steady decline in loans made on policies from the 
peak of 1932 being a tribute alike to the improved pros- 
perity of the country and to the value which policy- 
holders place upon their assurance protection with the 
“‘Refuge.”? In the industrial branch the Chairman had 
to report a steady accession of new business and such was 
the general progress made by the company that assets 
increased last year by nearly £2,000,000 to a total of 
nearly £63,000,000. The premium income last year 
approached the £10,000,000 mark and in the ordinary 
branch the directors are again able to declare a rever- 
sionary bonus on with-profit policies of £1 18s. per cent. 
Mr. Holgate rightly emphasised, however, that bonus 
rates should not constitute the main concern in life 
assurance. 


Apollinaris Scheme 


Sympathy must be felt with the Apollinaris and Presta 
Company who, owing to the ban on the withdrawal of 
funds from Germany are forced to place before their 5 
per cent. debenture stockholders and the holders of their 
deferred interest certificates a scheme for the postpone- 
ment of interest payments for three years from April 1, 
1935. Actually a Committee of important holders of these 
securities has power to decide whether or not the com- 
pany is in a position to make any interest or sinking 
fund payments in this time. Interest is payable on the 
arrears at 5 per cent. and it is to be hoped that the com- 
pany will not find itself too much loaded up with interest 
charges at a time when the German Exchange difficulty 
is such a financial handicap. The company’s British 
trading is believed to be progressing excellently and the 
Presta side of the business has made such strides as to 
encourage debenture and certificate holders in the com- 
pany to look for better things in the future. 


REFUGE 


Assurance Company Limited 
OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, |! 


(Incorporated in England 1864) 


Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ended 3lst December, 1935. 


Total Income for the year £12,614,074. 


Total Assets at end of the year, £62,966,932. 


Total Claims Paid in the year, £7,117,462. The Company has paid 
£96,321,323, in claims since its establishment 


The Total Assurances existing on December 3lst, 1935 amounted to 
£76,583,187 in the Ordinary Branch and £106,667,159 
in the Industrial Branch. 


of Policyholders. 


Reversionary Bonus of £1-18-0 per cent. 
Ordinary Branch participating Policies. 


Industrial Branch: £126,118 Profits allocated to certain classes 


declared on all 


J. WILCOCK HOLGATE, 
Chairman. 
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THEATRE NOTES 


“‘ Promise” Shaftesbury Avenue 


By Henry Bernstein. 


HE story of ‘‘ Promise ’’ concerns a French 
family. We see Emile Delbar, an elderly, 
mild, gentle and philosophic man; Thérése, 
his tempestuous, mercenary and gaiety-loving 
wife; Solange, their young, gay and _pleasure- 
seeking daughter; Catherine, her older step-sister ; 
Thierry, Solange’s fiancé, and Toni, Thérése’s 
young dancing partner. Thierry finds early on 
in the play that he is in love with Catherine and 
therefore cannot marry Solange. The storm that 
follows Thierry’s announcement of this fact is 
terrific and ends with Thierry and Catherine 
“walking out the family and getting 
married. In the last act harmony is more or less 
restored. Solange -is perfectly happy in her new 
and wealthy admirer, Thierry and Catherine have 
returned from a successful six months in’ America, 
Thérése realises that she is getting old and should 
settle down,’’ while Emile has re-discovered 
sleep and peace through following the advice of 
his doctor. 


The English text of the play is by H. M. 
Harwood and the production by the author, Henri 
Bernstein, himself. It is a beautiful production, . 
but Mr. Bernstein is especially well-served in his 
cast. It is a long time since I have seen so 
thoughtful and sensitive a piece of characterisa- 
tion as that given by Ralph Richardson in the part 
of Emile. Madge Titheradge, too, gives a superb 
performance in the part of Thérése, and Edna Best 
handles the difficult réle of Catherine in a way 
which proves once again what a capable artist she 
is. CS. 


University of London French Society 


HE French Society of London University held 
its annual competition this week. Each com- 
peting College has to choose or adapt a French 
play and produce it in modern dress. There is 
a jury of three—of which this year I was privileged 
to be one—which has to award the trophy to the 
successful College in addition to a prize for the 
best individual performance. 


Amateur performances of any sort are most 
difficult to judge; amateur performances in the 
French language by English students present even 
greater difficulties. When one adds that no 
scenery is allowed and that the maximum amount 
of money to be spent on each production is £2, one 
would imagine that the task would be insuperable. 
It turned out to be nothing of the sort. There was 
so much enthusiasm and so much sincerity dis- 
played by all the participants that what looked like 
being an onerous task proved to be a thoroughly 
enjoyable one. 

There were, of course, blemishes. It is not easy 
to feel completely at home in a foreign idiom, on 
a tiny stage with a critical audience. There was 
a tendency shown by nearly every actor to assume 
a series of gestures which were no doubt intended 
to be typically Gallic but which were in fact 


_ restrained 


clumsy and unnatural. There was a certain amount 
of inaudibility, but thete was some very good 
acting and some really excellent French. 


After a great deal of anxious thought M. Declos 
Dr. M. E. I. Robertson and the present writer 
decided that the performance given by the Institute 
of Education was the most meritorious. Miss J. 
Southern was the outstanding performer in this 
really excellent production, and others who dis. 
played unusual talent were Mr. G. Neasham, of 
Queen Mary College, and Mr. P. J. Cole, of 
University College. The prize for the best in. 
dividual performance went to Mr. L. Wilson, of 
the London School of Economics, who gave a 
and thoughtful interpretation of 
L’employé in Maxime-Léry’s ‘* La Dame au Sac.” 


A.H. 


BROADCASTING 


BY ALAN HOWLAND 


EARLY everyone, I imagine, admires a 
N really strong man. I do not mean, of 
course, one of those over-developed cretins 
who support a grand piano on their chest or play- 
fully hurl the more trusting members of their 
family from one side of the Palladium stage to 
the other, but the type of man who takes Fate by 
the throat and moulds it nearer to the heart’s desire, 
or something like that. When I first learned some 
time ago that Mr. Eric Maschwitz was about to 
make some “ blood-curdling ’’ changes in the 
dance music broadcasts I felt that at last Portland 
Place had produced a superman and I waited 
impatiently for something terrific to happen. 


After a decent interval, during which I could 
scarcely contain myself, Mr. Maschwitz has pro- 
duced a perfectly enormous bag and from it 
released one of the smallest cats imaginable. 


This is the sum total of his blood-curdling 
surprise. First, that Mr. Henry Hall’s band is to 
be increased from 17 to 21, second that the usual 
10.30 to midnight dance music, instead of being 
broadcast from the Regional station continuously, 
will in future be split up between National and 
Regional ; thirdly that there will be an extra dance 
band session earlier in the evening, and fourthly 
that Mr. Henry Hall will broadcast six times a 
week instead of seven. 


What does all this amount to? As I see it, Mr. 
Henry Hall has the added responsibility of pre- 
venting four extra players from making mistakes, 
the dance band enthusiast is to be put to the 
trouble of switching from one station to the other 
at 11.15 each night, people who dislike dance 
music will have to put up with an extra session 
which they do not want, and Mr, Henry Hall’s 
musicians will, mercifully, have their activities 
reduced by some fifteen per cent. 


The -B.B.C. should know by now that the 
licence-holder’s blood cannot be curdled as easily 
as that. We listeners are made of sterner stuff. 
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